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Correspondence 





—_—_— 


What Price Teaching? 


Eprror: I agree with your editorial pro- 
posal for “Overhauling Teachers Colleges” 
(2/27) and firmly believe that such a 
procedure will vastly improve our educa- 
tional system. But the main problem that 
must be solved first is to pay teachers 
and professors a salary comparable with 
that paid elsewhere. What chemist, for 
example, is going to teach school when 
he can earn in industry four or five times 
a teacher’s salary? 

Joun T. FLEMING 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


Economic Prudence 


Epiror: Peter L. Danner’s article on “The 
Forgotten Virtue” (2/20) offers helpful 
thinking on an important current problem. 
Uncle Sam and Mr. Married Man both 
must learn to use economic prudence if 
our country and our homes are to stay 
spiritually strong and economically sound. 
Such articles may not satisfy the request 
of Gerard C. Flynn in the same issue (p. 
610) for more theology and metaphysics, 
but I urge you to continue to play your 
part in the drama of today. 

GeEorGE J. REINERT 
Boulder, Colo. 


Lenten Choice 


Eprror: Your four advisers on Lenten 
reading (2/27) made no mention of books 
on Lent itself as a liturgical season by 
which the Church instructs the faithful. 
Your readers, I am sure, would draw 
profit from Lent (Herder), a liturgical 
commentary on the Lessons and Gospels, 
by Conrad Pepler, O.P., or The Church’s 
Year of Grace (Liturgical Press), by Pius 
Parsch, 

(Rev.) Henry A. ATWELL 

Assistant Editor 

Catholic Courier Journal 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Faulkner Trilogy 


Eprror: The study by J. Robert Barth, S.J., 
of “Faulkner and the Snopes Trilogy” 
(2/27) deserves special praise. Critical 
writing of this comprehensive caliber is 
Tare in an era when most critics seek art- 
status for their own work at the expense of 


the literary piece under consideration at 
the moment. Perhaps more writing of this . 


sort is the answer to Gerald C. Flynn’s 
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complaint (2/20, p. 609) about your ap- 
parent absorption with sociological themes. 

CHARLOTTE K. GAFFORD 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Think About New York 


Eprror: I woold like you to send me some 
thinks about New York. I know your just 
a publishing company, but I like it if you 
did it. Thank you. 

Jupy GEWECKE 
210 N. Prospect Manor 
Mt. Prospect, IIl. 


[We can’t think of a think, Judy, but 
maybe our readers will.——Ep. | 


No U-Synonym 


Epiror: Things are getting desperate here 
at the national headquarters of the Society 
for Maintaining the Distinction between 
Comprise and Compose. It seems but yes- 
terday that I explained to Amenica, tact- 


fully and with commendable calmness, that 


“comprise” is not a U-synonym for “com- 
pose”: a thing comprises the elements 


which compose it. 

Once again, still on a note of sweet rea- 
sonableness: Society comprises the Protes- 
tants, Jews and humanists; they compose 
(in part) society (2/27, p. 610). 

I have already mentioned the availability 
of our handsomely engraved signs suitable 
for framing and hanging over the editorial 
desk, e.g., “The Team Comprises the Play- 
ers; the Players Compose the Team.” For 
an extra pittance, we supply a brass model 
with chain suitable for draping over the 
neck of the copyboy on duty. 

Henry J. SMITH 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Sin and Psyche 


Eprror: Having just finished reading Fr. 
John R. Connery’s article, “Sin, Sickness 
and Psychiatry” (1/23), I would feel un- 
grateful if I did not rush to my typewriter 
to thank Fr. Connery for treating a problem 
that many priests have discussed, but none 
with the ease and precision of his presenta- 
tion. 

(Rev.) James M. GRAHAM 
Melrose Park, Ill. 











Man and Poet 


by J. C. Reid 


FRANCIS THOMPSON, 









A fascinating study in poetry 
and deterioration. The author 
gives a clear picture of the life, 
work, depravity, and redemp- 
tion of the man best known for 
his poem, The Hound of Heaven. 


$4.25 


“Mr. Reid is an erudite and fair-minded critic.”—The Lon- 
don Times Literary Supplement. 

“Mr. Reid’s book seems to me to be very balanced, very 
clear-sighted, and, at this hour, very fortunate.”—Sister 
Madeleva, C.S.C. 


THE NEWMAN press 


Westminster, Maryland 
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Current Comment 





Rights Talkathon 


A surprise move by some civil rights 
advocates on March 8 brought the flow 
of Southern oratory in the Senate to an 
unexpected halt. Braving the frowns of 
Lyndon B. Johnson and Everett Mc- 
Kinley Dirksen—Senate Majority and 
Minority Leaders—a band of 31 Demo- 
crats and Republicans forced a vote on 
the question of limiting the current de- 
bate. Under present Senate rules such 
a vote is mandatory when 16 Senators 
petition it. 

From the start of the filibuster on 
Feb. 29, observers agreed that a vote 
for closure would inevitably be part of 
the unfolding legislative drama. Friends 
of civil rights divided, however, over 
the proper timing of such a move. This 
explains Senator Johnson’s prompt pre- 
diction that the March 8 petition would 
not attract the two-thirds majority 
needed to close off debate. 

This division of opinion in the civil 
rights coalition—which strengthened the 
hand of the Southern obstructionists 
from the start—results from its mixed 
membership. Though all members favor 
a step to protect the Negro’s right to 
vote, not all go along with other pro- 
posals in a broader program. Thus, 
many objected to the Dirksen bill, which 
was before the Senate in the filibuster, 
because of its sections dealing with job 
discrimination and school integration. 

On the other hand, the liberal Sena- 
tors led by Paul H. Douglas and Jacob 
K. Javits insist that a meaningful civil 
rights bill must offer more than a guar- 
antee of voting rights. Their efforts to 
win to this view their less enthusiastic 
colleagues appears to have failed. These 
seemed ready, on the eve of the test, 
to follow the majority Leader in settling 
for much less. 


. . . Alice in Senateland 


What would a contemporary Alice 
make of the recent wonderments in the 
Senate? Southern orators opened the 
civil rights filibuster with loud charges 
of physical harassment and legislative 
crucifixion at the hands of a vote-con- 
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scious majority. By the time the round- 
the-clock debate reached the second 
week, however, Alice might quite prop- 
erly have asked who were the actual 
victims in the affair. 

Civil rights proponents, for one thing, 
had to be on tap to answer roll calls— 
most often in the early hours of the 
morning—at the whim of the minority. 
More painful to endure was the flow of 
words from men dedicated to avoiding 
the heart of the matter: that a denial 
of civil rights is morally repugnant and 
a violation of our Constitution. 

One sobering fact should have recom- 
mended itself to the attention of the 
filibusterers as they ran the risk of ex- 
posing our democratic procedures to in- 
ternational ridicule. In the past, whites 
in the South had insisted that only they 
knew the true mind and aspirations of 
the Negro. The rising tide of protests 
by young Negroes in recent weeks de- 
molished that ancient myth once and 
for all. 

Have these men similarly underesti- 
mated the true measure of our national 
dedication to the principle of fair play? 
Up to the present they have succeeded 
in thwarting the legitimate wishes of 
a racial minority in their home States 
and a legislative majority in the Senate. 
The popular reaction to their current 
maneuvers, however, may prove to be 
as unexpected and as healthy as the 
grass-root protests at lunch counters. 


Fifth Column in Factories 


In his executive order of Feb. 20, 
establishing new ground rules for the in- 
dustrial security program, President 
Eisenhower appears to have successful- 
ly resolved a difficult conflict of rights. 
On the one hand, the worker has a right 
to his job and good name. On the other, 
the country has a right to protect it- 
self against espionage and sabotage. 
Prior to the decision of the Supreme 
Court last June 29 in Greene v. Mc- 
Elroy, which found the Administration’s 
industrial security program seriously de- 
fective, the country had been more 
concerned about its right to security 
than about the rights of individual 


workers. The new program, by diiswey- 
ing the doubts and objections of the 
court, re-establishes a proper balance, 

Under the terms of the President's 
order, it remains unlawful to authorize 
access of workers to classified informa- 
tion unless it is in the national inter- 
est to do so. Before a worker can be 
denied authorization, however, or be- 
fore his authorization can be revoked, 
several steps must be taken. The rea- 
sons for denying authorization must be 
given to the worker in writing. He 
must be offered a chance to reply in 
writing to the charges against him. After 
filing a written reply, he must be al- 
lowed to argue his case before the em- 
ployer or his delegate. In the course 
otf this defense, he now has the right 
—except in a few specified circum- 
stances—to confront and cross-examine 
his accusers. Finally, he must be given 
a written notice of the final decision in 
the case. 

In this age of push-button war, the 
laboratory and factory have become re- 
positories of many of our most care- 
fully guarded defense secrets. The 
sooner the new program swings into 
operation, the safer all of us will be. 


Viva la Reforma 


On March 5, Venezuela’s _long- 
awaited agrarian reform law began to 
function. The law establishing it, which 
was prepared by the Christian Demo- 
crat Minister of Agriculture, Victor 
Manuel Giménez, and a team of experts, 
has been the subject of intense discus- 
sion in the press and in Congress for 
more than a year. President Rémulo 
Betancourt signed the law, appropri 
ately, in a rural setting and in the open 
air on the battlefield of Carabobo, 
where Simén Bolivar vanquished the 
Spanish armies in 1821. 

There is an obvious contrast between 
this law and Cuba’s. In Venezuela, no 
properties will be broken up merely on 
account of their size; only unused or it- 
efficiently used properties will be taken. 
Furthermore, expropriated lands will 
be paid for in cash, unless their value 
exceeds $30,000, in which case they 
will be paid for in bonds. An estimated 
700,000 farmers will be enabled to buy 
their own lands, paying them off ovet 
20 years or more. 

During the next four years, President 
Betancourt announced, $790 million wil 
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be spent on the distribution of lands, 
electrification and the building of rural 
schools and roads. Perhaps Venezuela’s 
agriculture will soon yield enough so 
that the country won’t have to import 
foodstuffs. 

The reform will be a boon to farm- 
ers. Because of the enormous revenues 
from petroleum, the country as a whole 
seems to be thriving. But the average 
Venezuelan, who lives on the land, is 
strangled by the cost of living, which 
is the highest in Latin America. The 
fight of peasants from the land in the 
last three years has dislocated the al- 
ready overcrowded cities and opened 
a fertile field to demagogues, who find 
these hungry, rootless people easy to 
manipulate. 


Guinea’s Two Moves 


Bold little Guinea had fun the first 
week of March thumbing its nose at the 
Western world. 

On March 1, the Oregon-sized coun- 
try on Africa’s west coast celebrated 
almost 18 months of independence by 
officially withdrawing from the French 
fnancial zone. In instituting its own 
nonreciprocal currency, Guinea broke 
an agreement with France signed over 
ayear ago. President Sékou Touré gave 
as grounds for the fiscal revolution the 
need to stop France’s “economic tute- 
lage” over her former colony. 

By coincidence the Guinean leader 
was able the same day to announce the 
signing of a final agreement with the 
Soviet Union which will provide $35 
million in credits for economic.and tech- 
nical aid to his country. (The technical 
assistance program signed last fall by 
Touré with the U. S. A. is stalled over 
his refusal to accord certain immunities 
to American technicians. ) 

Four days later, according to the East 
German News Agency, President Touré 
announced an exchange of ambassadors 
with East Germany. This makes Guinea 
the first country outside the Communist 
bloc to grant diplomatic recognition to 
the German Democratic Republic. 

Western bankers and diplomats are 
finding small consolation in rereading 
the loud declarations by Sékou Touré 
that he is not a Communist but simply 
aman trying to steer a neutral course 
inthe conflict between East and West. 

M. Touré is also the chief expositor 
of the theory that emerging Africa must 
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seek a “socialism authentically African.” 
Observers can be pardoned if, at least 
in Guinea’s case, they judge that its 
color is more red than black. 


Spain and Nato 


Spain’s entry into Nato has long been 
debated in the anterooms of the West- 
ern alliance. John Lodge, the U. S. Am- 
bassador at Madrid, has brought the 
issue’ before the public. In a speech to 
the Connecticut Republicans at Hart- 
ford on March 1, Mr. Lodge stressed 
that the time had come to round out 
the West’s strategic position on the 
Iberian Peninsula by including Spain 
as well as Portugal in Nato. Spain’s 
“loyal and splendid cooperation” with 
the United States since the Spanish- 
American base program was inaugu- 
rated in September, 1953, is practical 
proof that Spain is an invaluable ally. 

The anachronism of Spain’s omission 
is further underscored by West Ger- 
many’s application to Nato for supply 
and training depots on Spanish terri- 
tory. Ambassador Walter C. Dowling, 
in a statement at Bonn, has made it 
quite clear that the U. S. Government 
sympathizes with West Germany’s re- 
quest. For reasons of sound military 
common sense Bonn requires rear 
echelon bases for the 12 divisions which 
the Nato powers have insisted the 
Germans should raise. Great Britain and 
France are ruled out for various reasons. 
Only Spain remains. 

Now, were Spain a member of Nato, 
no question could arise. Exchange of 
facilities is one of the basic principles 
governing allied logistics. Accordingly, 
it is not only politically desirable; it 
is militarily urgent to bring Spain, with 
its 11 divisions, airfields and base ac- 
comodations, promptly into the North 
Atlantic alliance. 


Strong Talk in Algeria 


Just a few weeks ago an armistice in 
Algeria seemed imminent. President de 
Gaulle had reaffirmed his control over 
a wavering army. He had jailed Al- 
geria’s top civilian conspirators. He ap- 
peared to have won the confidence of 
the country’s Muslim majority. Their 
hope that an end to the six-year-old 
war was at last in sight was reflected 
among Frenchmen back home. 

Then came the disillusionment. On 





March 8 the French President suddenly 
appeared in Algeria. His mission—to 
mend relations with his army and re- 
assert his control over his officers. What 
he said during a three-day series of 
speeches caused confusion in Paris and 
other capitals of the West. 

President de Gaulle insisted that 
there would be no end to the war in 
Algeria until the French army had 
achieved a conclusive victory over the 
rebel forces. Of the three possible 
choices offered Algerians according to 
the policy he announced six months ago 
—independence, integration with France 
or association with the home country— 
he made it plain he would accept only 
the third. France would remain in Al- 
geria, he declared, but under a formula 
to be determined by the Algerians 
themselves under the principle of self- 
determination. 

Was this a new policy? Or was Gen- 
eral de Gaulle merely confronting the 
realities of the situation? The fact is 
that the self-constituted rebel leaders 
have consistently refused to deal with 
President de Gaulle on his terms. He 
in turn has rejected their offer of nego- 
tiation on the ground that they do not 
represent the Algerian people as a 
whole. Moreover, from the very be- 
ginning, he has pronounced independ- 
ence a “disastrous” solution to the Al- 


. gerian problem, and integration an im- 


practical one. Until one side yields— 
and de Gaulle is obviously going to re- 
main firm—the war will drag on. 


A Lenten Recipe 


Take one small child between the 
ages of four and ten (brave souls may 
take two or more and mix the ages). 
Open Children’s Bible ($2.50) to the 
first picture—a black swirl against a 
yellow sun above black hills and three 
white ribbons of water—and the child 
will look at something it might itself 
have drawn, while it listens to the story 
of how God made things in the begin- 
ning. 

Turn the page, and every child’s 
heart will leap with joy to behold birds, 
beasts and fishes in all colors and a sun 
that blazes the way a child sees it blaze. 
Next come vague drawings of mysteri- 
ous angels, and dim outlines of Adam 
and Eve. Turn another page, and there 
are vivid, colored pictures of our first 
parents before and after the fall; a ser- 
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pent, pink with black spots; and an 
angel very clearly seen—red, blue and 
green, with flaming sword. 

By the time the masterpiece of David 
and Goliath is reached, this should be a 
book treasured by both adult reader and 
child listener. But the best is yet to 
come in the pages on the New Testa- 
ment. Children will not soon forget the 
stories of Jesus’ miracles that are de- 
picted and described here; they should 
gain more than a glimmer about the 
Resurrection and the Second Coming. 

Helicon Press (5305 East Drive, Bal- 
timore 27, Md.) is to be congratulated 
for an artistic, enlightening production. 
With this accurate text by the Francis- 
can biblical scholar W. Hillmann, and 
the engaging drawings by Johannes 
Griiger, what could be a _penitential 
chore is made easy, and many who 
might have lost the art of telling a story 
will regain it. 


The “Catholic” Church 


The fact that it was hoped for, and 
sooner or later to be expected, did not 
dilute the world-wide pleasure at news 
that two Asians and a Negro were 
among the seven newly designated 
Cardinals. 

In the consistory called for March 
25, which will give the Sacred College 
an unprecedented membership of 85, 
Pope John XXIII will create the first 
Filipino, Japanese and African Cardi- 
nals. They are: the Most Rev. Rufino J. 
Santos, Archbishop of Manila; the Most 
Rev. Peter Tatsuo Doi, Archbishop of 
Tokyo; and the Most Rev. Laurian Ru- 
gambwa, Bishop of Rutabo, Tanganyika. 

The signal honor paid to these indi- 
vidual bishops is likewise recognition 
that the Church in the Philippines, Ja- 
pan and Africa has assumed new im- 
portance and dignity. 

The selection for the red hat of the 
48-year old Laurian Rugambwa, one of 
the youngest of Africa’s 27 native 
bishops, underscores the special role 
that Tanganyika seems destined to as- 
sume in the future of the big continent. 
This British - administered UN-Trust 
Territory will begin responsible self- 
government this fall, and full sovereign- 
ty for Tanganyika is foreseen within 
four years. 

In moving peacefully toward inde- 
pendence, the white, Asian and black 
peoples of Tanganyika have set an ex- 
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ample of racial and religious harmony 
for their troubled neighbors. In the 
future task of molding a model multi- 
racial nation, all Tanganyikans can look 
to their new Cardinal for encourage- 
ment. 


Ugly Rumor 


Have 150 teen-age Freedom Fighters 
been secretly executed in Hungary? No 
positive proof of this is yet available, 
but Hungarian exiles are increasingly 
fearful, on the basis of some indirect 
evidence, that reports to this effect are 
all too true. (If they are not true, it 
may be that timely protests from the 
free world have stayed the Red regime’s 
hand. ) 

Since at least last April the world 
press has published rumors that chil- 
dren had been arrested in Hungary and, 
on reaching 18, had been executed for 
their part in the 1956 revolution. These 
are the youngsters who battled Red 
Army tanks with gasoline bombs, and 
whose pictures thrilled the free world 
in the dramatic days of the October up- 
rising. The suspicion that they have 
been executed is based on the weak, 
obscure and misleading denials of 
Communist spokesmen in Hungary. 
Typical was the evasive statement made 
after the BBC devoted a lengthy broad- 
cast to reports of the executions. The 
Budapest Kossuth radio on Jan. 30 re- 
jected what it called the “slander by 
the British radio that Hungarian minors 
were ‘recently’ executed.” It quoted an 
obscure official, Gyula Ortutay, as say- 
ing: “The world ought to know that 
we have not imprisoned minors for po- 
litical crimes and that no executions of 
minors are considered in Hungary.” 

There is a lack of candor in that “re- 
ply” issued by one who has no position 
in the Government. Groups like the 
Hungarian Committee, a representative 
association of political exiles, are justi- 
fied in pressing for more light on an 
ugly rumor that won’t down. 


Fiasco in Cairo 


It is generally assumed that when 
the Arab states get together, they can 
agree on one topic—Israel. But even 
hostility to the nation they all consider 
an interloper in their midst proved no 
cohesive force during the recent Arab 
League meetings in Cairo. Despite the 


brave words of the communiqué that 
ended the sessions on Feb. 29, the meet. 
ings turned out to be a fiasco. 

The Arab League met to draft a uni- 
fied plan on the future of Palestine, 
But Jordan and the United Arab Re. 
public immediately found themselves 
at cross purposes. Jordan would have 
none of a U.A.R. proposal to establish 
some sort of Palestine “entity” and a 
Palestine “army” as the first step toward 
liquidating Israel. For Jordan this 
would have meant the sacrifice of ter- 
ritory annexed back in 1948. Moreover, 
as the Jordanians were quick to realize, 
armed Palestinian refugees would be 
an instrument in the hands of U.AR, 
President Nasser and therefore a threat 
to the security of the Hashemite King. 
dom itself. 

Jordan also rejected a plan sponsored 
by Lebanon and the U.A.R. to divert 
Jordan River waters. This was to be 
the answer to the near-completed Israeli 
diversion project which will enable 
Israel to irrigate a large part of the 
barren Negev. But, if the U.AR- 
Lebanon proposal would foil Israeli 
plans, it would also deprive Jordan of 
two of its main feeder streams. The 
plan, therefore, died aborning. 

The lack of unity manifested at 
Cairo is perhaps the Arabs’ greatest 
enemy. By the same token it is Israel's 
guarantee of security. As long as Nas 
ser, Hussein and Iraq’s Kassem are at 
one another’s throats, Israel need. fear 
no concerted drive to eliminate it from 
the Middle East scene. 


Khrushchev and de Gaulle 


Nikita Khrushchev, after filling the 
Orient with sage advice on his mos 
recent tour, returned to Moscow o 
March 5. But he still had some homely 
wisdom left over which he promptly 
distributed gratis to the West. He urged 
us all to cultivate an air of calmness it 
the pre-summit months. Apparently, i 
we take care not “to blow our stacks, 
we can create a favorable atmosphere 
for the forthcoming big sessions. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Khne 
shchev, a man with a low boiling point 
remembers his own advice in his cur 
rent trip to Paris. The climax of thi 
visit involves several personal confront 
tions with the majestic Charles d 
Gaulle at his country residence in Ratt 
bouillet. The experience is likely ® 
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exasperate the touchy Soviet Premier, 
and we shall be fortunate if he does 
not go home to the Kremlin in a bad 
humor. 

It is probable that Khrushchev ex- 
pects to reap some solid gain from his 
talks with de Gaulle, but it is hard to 
guess what that advantage will be. De 
Gaulle seems remote, austere and un- 


| bending to his allies. He will certainly 


encourage no backslapping camaraderie 
from a potential foe. He will not permit 
Khrushchev to drive a wedge between 
France and Germany. He will not coun- 
tenance a deal on Berlin, or show in- 
terest in a test ban, or exchange high 
hopes for a successful summit meeting. 
Neither is de Gaulle inclined to discuss 
disarmament except on his own rigid 
terms. 

In sum, Khrushchev is in for a grave 
disappointment if he expects to find de 
Gaulle pliable, easily taken in by guile 
or swayed by bluster. There is not go- 


ing to be any Esprit de Rambouillet to 
match the Spirit of Camp David. 

The inflexibility of de Gaulle, which 
irks his partners and infuriates his op- 
ponents, may yet prove to be a godsend 
at the summit. What the West will need 
there is firmness, no matter how menac- 
ingly Nikita huffs and puffs. 


Library Card as a Symbol 


At a luncheon at Pittsburgh, Bishop 
John J. Wright declared that, next to 
his baptismal certificate, he prizes his 
public library card. Why? Because a 
library card is “a symbol which entitles 
me to the best things in this world, next 
to the faith itself.” 

Bishop Wright warned his listeners 
not to take library privileges for 
granted. He recalled a visit to a library 
in Munich, Germany, in 1937. On all 
the tables in that library there were 
cards which read: “No Jews may sit 


here.” He also told a. story about Rich- 
ard Wright, author of Black Boy. As a 
youth in Memphis, Tenn., Wright could 
not get a library card because he was a 
Negro. Only through the kindness of an 
Irish Catholic who lent him a library 
card did he enter the world of books. 

College graduates often say they 
don’t have the time to read. A friend 
of ours reports that among his golfing 
partners not one of the college gradu- 
ates reads books; the one who does 
never graduated from grammar school 
—and he reads 25 books or more a year. 

Publishers’ Weekly reports that in a 
recent survey only 21 per cent of those 
polled could name a book that they had 
read during the previous month. College 
men can find little to boast about in the 
fact that only 45 per cent of the col- 
lege-trained had read a book within the 
month. Isn’t this a point for our crew- 
cut set to ponder—on their way to the 
library? 





— Discrimination and the Union Shop 


i UNION CIRCLES are still buzzing over AFL- 
CIO President George Meany’s revelation last 
month that he had offered to recruit nonunion 
Negro workers to smash the lily-white practices 
ot notorious Local 26 in the nation’s capital. Local 
26, which controls all the electrical work on con- 
struction jobs in Washington, has no Negroes in 
its membership. Despite pressure from its parent 
union, the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, and by the AFL-CIO, the local obsti- 
nately refuses to abide by the federation’s clear- 
cut code against racial discrimination. It has also 
been impervious to persuasion from the Presi- 
dent's Committee on Government Contracts, 
which has the task of eliminating job bias in all 
contracts to which the Government is party. 

Mr. Meany’s gesture, though unconventional, 
has a solid moral basis. Just as the so-called right 
to work is not an absolute right, so too the right of 
workers and employers to make union-shop con- 
tracts is not unrestricted. The right to oblige work- 
ers to join a union and to remain members in good 
standing as a condition for continued employment 
supposes that the union is a legitimate and honor- 
able organization. Among other things, it supposes 
that the union is not controlled by racketeers or 
Communists, that its affairs are honestly conduc- 
ted, and that it does not practice discrimination 
on grounds of race, religion or color. As I wrote 
in these pages more years ago than I care to re- 
member: 


——— 





A closed shop can violate the rights of 
workers. It violates such rights when the 
union bars certain classes or races, such as 
the Negroes, from membership. It violates 
rights when union leaders blackmail employ- 
ers, after the manner of George Browne and 
Willie Bioff, and sell the rank and file down 
the river. It violates rights when union offi- 
cials force applicants to pay exorbitant initi- 
ation fees, or exact unjust assessments from 
members, or use the organization to advance 
the cause of communism (Am. 1/24/42). 
Although that argument was directed to the 

closed shop, an arrangement under which the 
worker is obliged to join a union as a condition 
for obtaining a job as well as for continuing in it, 
it applies with equal force to the union shop. 
While it might smack of cruel and excessive 
punishment to deprive a union of the union shop 
because some abuses may have crept into its ad- 
ministration, there is nothing unreasonable about 
outlawing the union shop when abuses are fla- 
grant or of long standing and the union stubborn- 
ly and impenitently refuses to root them out. 
Such is the case with Local 26. In offering to 
provide nonunion workers for jobs over which 
Local 26 asserts jurisdiction, President Meany not 
merely discharged a moral duty; he also acted 
like a good trade unionist. To a union shop based 
on racial discrimination, an open shop is, ethical- 
ly speaking, clearly preferable. 
BENJAMIN L. MASSE 
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On to Wisconsin 


 Seeats honor roll is being forged in the Senate. Al- 
ready compilations are being made of the heroes 
who have struggled up from cots and couches and 
answered the bells that rang out during the endless 
nights of the civil rights debate. About four o’clock one 
morning, Senator Smathers, Democrat of Florida, plain- 
tively pointed out that the Democratic Presidential 
candidates were not doing their part. Senator Kennedy 
of Massachusetts made a defense speech on the opening 
night, answered no quorum calls the rest of the week. 
Senator Symington of Missouri and Senator Humphrey 
of Minnesota answered two quorum calls apiece. 

Since Senator Smathers is a friend of Majority Leader 
Johnson, an unavowed candidate, there was a suspicion 
that his careful accounting might have been inspired by 
the leader himself, whose attendance record has been 
flawless. Much more is at stake for the Majority Leader 
in the ordeal by insomnia now taking place in the 
Capitol. If a strong civil rights bill is passed under his 
direction, presumably his acceptance among Northern 
liberals rises sharply. Its passage would re-enhance a 
leadership that has been sharply questioned in recent 
months. 

As for Senators Humphrey and Kennedy, they feel 
that their presence is much more urgently needed in 
Wisconsin, where they have both said, either privately 


On All Horizons 


or publicly, they must do or die. Senator Humphrey 
later retreated from this position and said he thought the 
importance of the April 5 vote in the State that sent such 
baffling extremes as the La Follettes and Joseph R. Me 
Carthy to the Senate was being overestimated. 

It is hard to see, however, how the voluble Senaty 
from Minnesota could overcome defeat in his own back. 
yard. His religion, his liberal farm views, his folksiness 
all should be working powerfully in his behalf. Ad. 
mittedly the Kennedy forces are better organized and 
better financed. But Senator Humphrey has at his beg 
and call the most attractive band of allies ever a. 
sembled to dazzle a neighbor State: Sen. Eugene J, 
McCarthy is a Roman Catholic of Irish background 
who is also one of the most liberal and literate mem. 
bers of the Senate; Eugenie Anderson, the former Am. 
bassador to Denmark, is a woman of grace and sub 
stance; Gov. Orville Freeman is a dynamic young Chief 
Executive; Gerald Heany and Mrs. Geri Joseph are two 
of the most beguiling and effective working politicians 
in the whole Democratic party. The home folks ar 
rallying round Hubert, too. Busloads of Minnesotans 
are trundled over the border, unleashed in various smal] 
towns, fan out to preach the Humphrey gospel. State. 
wide door-to-door collections have been taken up to aid 
the cause. 

Senator Humphrey is a deep-dyed optimist. But he 
could hardly keep smiling if with this muster of talent 
and loyalty he couldn't make the grade in Wisconsin 
That is why the civil rights debate has been conducted 
largely in the absence of one of the Republic’s leading 
champions of civil rights. Mary McGrorr 
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PSYCHIATRISTS. The Association of 
Mental Hospital Chaplains will meet at 
Atlantic City, N. J., May 9-13, concur- 
rently with the American Psychiatric 
Assn. Rev. William P. Sullivan, Catholic 
chaplain of the Metropolitan State 
Hospital, Waltham, Mass., will be in- 
ducted as new president. 


p> CANADA’S VENERABLE. In ap- 
proving a decree of the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Rites recognizing the heroicity 
of the virtues of Francis de Montmor- 
ency Laval, first Bishop of Quebec 
(d. 1708), Pope John XXIII singled out 
for special praise his indefatigable de- 
fense of the rights of the Indians. 


p> PERENNIAL YOUTH. Founded by 
a zealous printer to counteract the 
trash of the day, the Young Catholic 
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Messenger (900,000 readers) will note, 
its 75th birthday next May Ist. Our 
congratulations to Geo. A. Pflaum, Pub- 
lisher, Inc., of Dayton, Ohio, on this 
significant jubilee. 


p> LAY APOSTLES. The Lay Mission- 
ary Committee of the Chicago Catholic 
Action Federations (720 N. Rush St., 
Chicago 11, Ill.) has mimeographed a 
9-page preliminary list of opportunities 
for lay people to contribute to the 
Church’s missionary activity in this 
country and abroad. The committee 
would like to hear from organizations 
which place people in such work. 


Bp FOREIGN STUDENTS. Dozens of 
useful hints are found in the World 
Visitor Kit prepared under the direction 
of the NCWC Foreign Visitors’ Office. 


by the Maryknoll International Student 
Committee, Maryknoll, N. Y. ($1). 


pSTUDY MANUAL. The curet 
Young Christian Workers’ inquiry pt 
gram is based on an outline entitled 
Man in Work and Leisure. This 17} 
page booklet, useful for all study groups 
provides orientation for times of wot 
and recreation. Order ($1.50) fro 
YCW national headquarters, 1700 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 12, Ill. 


p BRING THE KIDS. Northern Ne 
England beckons families to one of tht 
four successive Christian Summer Vat 
tion Weeks beginning July 18. For é 
tails on this and other programs schet 
uled for early summer, write the @ 
rector, Rev. Lambert Yore, O. Cam, 
Carmel-in-Hamilton, Mass. RAG. 
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Editorials 





After the President’s Visit 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER Ss ten-day visit to Brazil, Argen- 
P tina, Uruguay and Chile turned out to be a major 
triumph for the United States. The acclaim he received 
in all four countries was reassuring to many U. S. citi- 
zens who had begun to wonder whether Latin America 
loves us any more. In Rio de Janeiro, 750,000 people 
lined the streets along the route of the President's ap- 
proach; the next day in Sao Paulo, 500,000 turned out 
despite a pelting rainstorm; in Buenos Aires, almost a 
nillion waved handkerchiefs and shouted: “Bienvenido 
Ike.” The crowds in Montevideo and Santiago were, if 
not so big, at least as friendly. Bands of students, it is 
tue, popped up here and there yelling “Viva Castro” 
and “Ike Go Home”; but they were drowned out by 
the applause of the great mass of their fellow citizens. 
All in all, never was so much good will toward Uncle 
Sam so unexpectedly displayed. 

There was a marked difference between the recep- 
tion accorded President Eisenhower and that given 
Vice President Nixon two years ago. What explains 
the difference? The United States has been doing a 
good deal of soul-searching since 1958, and apparently 
the Latin Americans have noticed it. They still talk 
about our failure to help them sufficiently with their 
economic needs. But they don’t say any more that we 
take them for granted. 

Besides creating good will, President Eisenhower’s 
visit occasioned a restatement of common purposes by 
the United States and the four countries he visited. He 
and President Juscelino Kubitschek of Brazil promised, 
in what has been called the Declaration of Brasilia, 
to work for the preservation of democratic rights in our 
hemisphere, for an improvement in living standards, 
and for the observance of those principles of hemispher- 
ic solidarity contained in the Charter of the Organiza- 
tion of American States and in the Rio de Janeiro 
Mutual Assistance Treaty. 


“Free Speech” 


A REPORT ISSUED from Geneva by the World Council 
of Churches finds that a division has developed 
among leaders of the Catholic Church on the question 
of religious freedom. The study, entitled “Roman Ca- 
tholicism and Religious Liberty,” says that there is a 
growing number of theologians who defend a more 
tolerant “new theory” quite different from and even 
contradictory to the earlier Catholic position. The trend, 
adds the report, with citations to back up the point, 
'§ supported by important members of the Catholic 
hierarchy. 
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Those three objectives have been in the forefront 
of Washington's thinking since the Nixon visit. Our 
country now keeps its warm embraces for the demo- 
cratic rulers of Latin America and gives at most a 
formal handshake to dictators. We have abandoned our 
traditional refusal to participate in an Inter-American 
Bank and to work toward price stabilization in certain 
basic commodities (e.g., sugar). Finally, our country 
has seen that if it fails to attend to Latin America’s 
political and economic problems, communism will slide 
in. The reaffirmation, in the Declaration of Brasilia, of 
the solidarity of all Western Hemisphere nations in a 
common stand against aggression carries overtones of 
a common stand against international communism. That 
statement will encourage those Latin-American Govern- 
ments which have been wondering whether to crack 
down on Communist activities. It will also isolate Cuba, 
which seems to be playing the Communist game com- 
pletely, from the sympathies of her sister republics. 

Thus, the President’s more than 15,000-mile trip 
cleared away a lot of smoldering resentment and evoked 
an open declaration of friendship. Once again we can 
talk about being “good neighbors.” As the President 
said on March 4 in Puerto Rico, on his way back to 
his desk in Washington, our country will continue to 
observe, in its dealings with Latin America, the policies 
of “nonintervention, mutual respect and juridical equal- 
ity of states” and “to cooperate in fostering sound [eco- 
nomic] development” there. But the source of frictions 
between Latin America and ourselves, he stressed, lies 
in our mutual ignorance and misunderstanding of each 
other. The U. S. information agencies overseas must 
increase their efforts to help those people to know us 
better; and our schools and universities here must turn 
southward the interests of our “young people, who will 
be managing the affairs of this hemisphere in a few 
years. 


in the Church? 


This section of the WCC report was not, of course, 
news to those who have been following recent literature 
in the field of Church-State relations. What is perhaps 
more significant is the recognition by a non-Catholic 
agency of the existence within the so-called “monolithic” 
Church of the same battle of opinions that is found in 
any social organism. Catholics, too, have their lesson 
to learn from this. 

The process by which Church stands are formulated 
(or even reversed) has never been seriously studied. 
It is an oversimplification to suppose, as many seem 
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to imagine, that a Pope wakes up one morning and 
decides that from then on (to take a hypothetical case ) 
the liturgy should be in the vernacular. In reality, a 
long and subtle process is at work in all great decisions. 
In this evolution not only the hierarchy properly so- 
called is involved, but the clergy at the lower levels as 
well. The body of the faithful, contrary to widespread 
opinion, also has its part to play. 

There is such a thing as “public opinion” in the 
Church. Pius XII asserted this in a discourse prepared 
for Catholic journalists in 1950. The Pontiff added that 
only people who know little or nothing about the 
Church will be surprised that such a thing can or does 
exist. We fear that the late Pope was conservative when 
he implied that ignorance in this matter is restricted 
to outsiders. We Catholics have a lot to learn, too, about 
this public opinion in the Church, its positive tasks, 
its functions and its limits. 

AMERICA has presented some considerations on the 
subject in past years (e.g., 6/19/54, pp. 315-317). The 
present remarks are elicited by the appearance in Eng- 
lish of an expository essay by the German Jesuit Karl 


Rahner. In a brief expedition into this unexplored ter. 
rain, entitled Free Speech in the Church (Sheed 
Ward. $2.75), Fr. Rahner does little more than pose 
the question and suggest avenues of further inquiry, 
We commend its reading, nevertheless, for helpful guid. 
ance on a problem likely to become more and mor 
crucial in the coming years. 

The manifestation of public opinion in the Church 
as a factor influencing the decisions and attitudes of 
the Church, is a natural and inevitable corollary of the 
development of the lay apostolate. There can be no 
intelligent, articulate laity without a corresponding 
widening of the means of expression and representation, 
The Church will benefit enormously by contributions 
from this source. But as the laity increasingly assume 
responsibility and leadership in their assigned fields, 
it will become imperative for all parties to clarify the 
scope of public opinion within a hierarchical Church, 
It is not necessary to exaggerate the problem. This js 
only one of the issues raised by the age of the lay apos. 
tolate. But for some reason or other it has received less 
attention than it deserves. 


Open Occupancy Housing 


| ice te in the Housing Act of 1949, declared that 
the goal of our national policy is “a decent home 
and a suitable living environment for every American 
family.” The fact remains, however, that housing con- 
tinues to be the one commodity in the American market 
which is not freely available to minorities. The resulting 
inequality affects members of several religious and 
national groups. But the greatest injustice in this regard 
is inflicted on members of the Negro race. These facts 
underscore the contemporary significance of the series 
of reports being issued by the Commission on Race and 
Housing. 

A recent issue (3/5, p. 684) carried a review of 
Property Values and Race, the first study in the series. 
Its author, economist Luigi Laurenti, performed a true 
service in searching out the facts about the common 
fear of real estate agents and property owners that 
values will drop if nonwhites move into a white neigh- 
borhood. If they serve no other purpose, his findings 
to the contrary should help to arrest the foolish pattern 
of panic selling which so often seizes a community faced 
with the entrance of a minority family. 

Within recent weeks, the second and third reports 
($6 each) have come from the University of California 
Press under the commission’s sponsorship. Each seeks 
to substitute facts for the popular myths which are 
urged in defense of discrimination. For it is out of such 
myths that racial tensions grow and in their gloom that 
the professional bigot flourishes. 


Eunice and George Grier, authors of Privately De-— 


veloped Interracial Housing, analyzed the successes and 
problems of housing projects designed for initial inter- 
racial occupancy. Their investigations in 21 cities and 
metropolitan areas uncovered many a gap between 
myth and reality. Thus, one of the most widely accepted 
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beliefs has been that such housing projects inevitably 
become segregated in practice if not in theory. The 
Griers conclude, however, that: 

Almost two-thirds of the known communities 
built with a deliberate intent to attract an inter- 
racial market have a majority of whites. In only a 
small number of these was the majority obtained 
by quotas or other occupancy controls. In most it 
was the natural result of market forces. 

Again, contrary to popular expectation, they found 
that the real obstacles to success in interracial housing 
are not encountered in the period of actual occupancy. 
They appear rather in the earlier phases of land acquisi- 
tion, financing and recruiting of occupants. And in case 
after case the difficulty arose from the emotional ele- 
ment which underlies so much of our discriminatory 
behavior. As one Federal Housing Administration off- 
cial put it: “The big obstacle to interracial housing is 
that the average white worries about what his friends 
will say.” 

In Housing and Minority Groups, several authors 
report findings gathered in studies made in nine cities. 
Here the focus is on discrimination against not only 
the Negro but also citizens of Puerto Rican, Mexican 
and Japanese origin. Their research makes it clear that 
the pattern of discrimination varies widely from com- 
munity to community even in the Deep South. Though 
not all will share editor Nathan Glazer’s pessimistic 
estimate of the difficulties ahead for the Negro as he 
seeks the status previously won by European ethnic 
groups, it should arouse our concern. In the classroom, 
the market place and the legislative hall, steps must 
be taken to guarantee all men equal opportunity in 4 
free society. Anything less will expose us to the risk 
of being labeled a nation of hypocrites. 
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REMARKS ON AN ARGUMENT 





Morality and Foreign Policy 


John Courtney Murray, S.J 


course of events has thrust a number of basic 

issues into the forum of public argument. One of 
them goes under the rubric, “morality and public pol- 
icy.” Chiefly in question is foreign policy. 

My introduction to the state of the problem took 
place at the outset of the decade in a conversation with 
a distinguished journalist who is now dead. In public 
affairs he was immensely knowledgeable; he was also 
greatly puzzled over the new issue that was being 
raised. His first question revealed the source of his 
puzzlement. What, he asked, has the Sermon on the 
Mount got to do with foreign policy? I was not a little 
taken aback by this statement of the issue. What, I 
asked, makes you think that morality is identical with 
the Sermon on the Mount? Innocently and earnestly he 
replied: “Isn’t it?” And that in effect was the end of the 
conversation. We floundered a while in the shallows 
and miseries of mutual misunderstanding, and then 
changed the subject to the tactics of the war going on 
in Korea. 


D== THE DECADE of the Tentative ‘Fifties the 


THE OLD MORALITY PASSES 


I have only a fragmentary acquaintance with the 
growing body of literature on morality and foreign 
policy; the subject is outside my field. But listening, 
as it were, on the edges of the public argument, I have 
come to the conclusion that my journalist friend prop- 
erly introduced me to the fundamental problem. It does 
not lie in the concept of policy, or even in the concrete- 
nesses of actual policies, though these matters are com- 
plex enough. It lies in the concept of morality itself. 
Rarely does the argument get to concrete issues of 
policy. And even when it does, the talk quickly turns 
back to the root of confusion—the question: what is 
morality? 

The reasons for this fact lie in the history of moral 
theory in America. But that story is long, not to be told 





Fr. Murray, a former associate editor of AMERICA, is 
professor of dogmatic theology at Woodstock College, 
Woodstock, Md., and editor of the distinguished quar- 
terly Theological Studies. For several years the author 
of this article has been closely associated with the 
work of the Fund for the Republic. The reader will 
find here Fr. Murray’s appraisal of the moral outlook 
that he names “ambiguism”—a point of view currently 
in vogue in influential Protestant circles. We present 
Fr. Murray’s own views next week. 
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here (I don't think it ever has been fully told). An 
important event, of relatively recent occurrence, has 
been the recognition of the shortcomings and falsities 
of an older American morality that dominated the 19th 
century and still held sway into the 20th. 

Its style was voluntarist; it sought the constitution of 
the moral order in the will of God. The good is good 
because God commands it; the evil is evil because God 
forbids it. The notion that certain acts are intrinsically 
evil or good, and therefore forbidden or commanded by 
God, was rejected. Rejected too was the older intellec- 
tualist tradition of ethics and its equation of morality 
with right reason. Reason is the dupe of interest and 
passion. And how is one to know, or dare to say, whose 
reason is right? In the search for moral principles and 
solutions reason can have no place. 

In its sources the older morality was scriptural in a 
fundamentalist sense. In order to find the will of God 
for man it went directly to the Bible. There alone the 
divine precepts and prohibitions are stated. They are 
stated in so many words, and the words are to be taken 
at their immediate face value without further exegetical 
ado. When, for instance, the Gospel tells the Christian 
not to resist evil but to turn the other cheek, the precept 
is clear and absolute. The true Christian abdicates the 
use of force even in the face of injury. 

In its mood the old morality was subjectivist. Tech- 
nically it would be called a “morality of intention.” 
It set primary and controlling value on a sincerity of 
interior motive; what matters is not what you do but 
why you do it. And it was strong on the point that an 
act is moral only when its motive is altruistic—con- 
cretely, when the motive is love. If any element of self- 
interest creeps in, the act is corrupt and sinful. 

Finally, in its whole spirit the old morality was indi- 
vidualistic. Not only did it reject the idea of a moral 
authority external to the individual conscience. It also 
set its single focus on the individual existence and on 
the moral problems that arise in interpersonal relation- 
ships. As for society, it believed in a direct transference 
of personal values into social life; in principle it would 
tolerate nothing less than Christian perfection as a so- 
cial standard. Its highest assertion was there would be 
no moral problems in society, if only all men loved the 
neighbor. 

Within the last generation this older morality has 
come under severe criticism, in itself and its later his- 
torical alliance with certain trends in secular liberal 
thought. The attack has centered on its simplism. The 
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Finally, against the self-righteous tendency of the 


discovery was made that this morality of facile absolutes ae 
was ill-suited to cope with the growing complexity of | old morality, the new theory teaches that to act is to guilty in 
an industrial society, domestically and in its foreign sin, to accept responsibilty is to incur guilt, to live at ] taint of 1 
relations. all is to stand under the judgment of God, which is Faithf 

It did not go beyond the false notion that society uniformly adverse, since every act of moral judgment should b 
is simply the sum of the individuals living in it, and is vitiated by some hidden fallacy, and every use of | its dictat 
that public morality is no more than the sum of private human freedom is inevitably an exercise in pride. terested | 
moralities. It did not understand the special moral prob- The current argument about morality and foreign | the ring 
lems raised by the institutionalization of human action. policy goes on within the climate of moral opinion morality 
It did not grasp the nature of politics, the due autonomy _ created at once by the older American morality, and could ch 
of the political, the limiting factors of political action, | by the newer morality, and by the conflict between One coul 
or the standing of success as a political value. It had no —_ them—a conflict which does not rule out certain similari- | 5 4 legit 
sense of the differential character of morality and legal- _ties, notably their common rejection of the whole | % 2 ille 
ity, no theory of jurisprudence, no idea of the distinction __ style and structure of natural-law morality. Three basic question 
between private sin and public crime (witness the laws _ problems, each related to the others, furnish the focus this distin 
that it has left on the statute books—notably the Connec- _ of concern. vate and 
ticut birth control statute ). into it? 

In consequence of all these shortcomings, the older THREE RELATED PROBLEMS The fin; 
morality possessed no resources for discriminating moral The first is the gulf between individual and collective | the mo 
judgment. It tended to thrust its simple yeas and nays morality. Since the day of Roger Williams and his | ‘sues of 1 
upon political, social and economic reality without any _—_ separation of the “garden” (the Christian community) War, the 
careful prior analysis of the realities in question. It and the “wilderness” (society or “the world”), prevalent | "Sing exp 
disregarded the duly autonomous character of their | American moral theory has never found a way to bridge the sheer | 
lines and life. It distorted the meaning of Plato’s famous the chasm between the order of private life and the awakened 
dictum and understood it to say that society is the order of law, public policy and institutional action, policy and 
individual (not “man”) writ large. In a word, what _ especially when the question concerns the nation-state, moral bafl 
the older morality failed to understand was the nature _—‘ The private life is governed by the will of God as stated | ™ the clin 
of man himself. in the Scriptures; it is to bear the stamp of the Christian In the C 

values canonized by the Scriptures—patience, gentle- of evil moe 
ETHIC FOR A NEW WORLD ness, sacrifice, forbearance, trust, compassion, humility, power al 

The critique of the older American morality seems _ forgiveness of injuries and, supremely and inclusively, | American 
to have been not only just but also successful. The __ love. history wit 
older morality, though still around, is no longer domi- On the other hand, it is the plainest of historical facts | ®t descril 
nant. This is good. It is perhaps particularly good that __ that the public life of the nation-state is not governed es sig I 

nation’s 


the older morality is still around. Doubtless it is useless 
against the demons that inhabit the organized structures 
of society and exert their sway over history from these 
seats of institutionalized power. On the other hand, it 
had a certain virtue of exorcism against the demons 
that dwell in the life of the individual. And it is always 
good that at least some demons are cast out from among 
us even though their departure still leaves us in combat 
with the “rulers of this world of darkness,” whose 
dominion will endure until the Day of the Lord. 

The avowed purpose of the newer American morality 
is to reckon with the full complexity of man’s nature 
and of human affairs. Hence against the absolutism 
of the old morality, in which the contingent facts got 
lost under insistence on the absolute precept, the new 


morality moves towards a situationalism, in which the __ terest? And is not the fact itself also normative? Is it yy 
absoluteness of principle tends to get lost amid the __ not right that the nation should so act? Would it not 

contingencies of fact. Against the abstract fundamental- —_be wrong for the nation to act apart from the national history, are it 
ist literalism of the old morality the new system is interest, short of it, or beyond it? But if you hold this, ] ang diplomat 
consciously pragmatist; not the wording of the precept do you not come into open conflict with the basic tenet ftesence and 
but a calculus of the consequences of the act is the _of both the older and the new American morality, which } guch hands - 
decisive moral norm. Whereas the old morality saw __ is that self-concern is the primal sin? that the pursuit any histo o 
things as so simple that moral judgment was always of self-interest is the pursuit of evil? that the whole | sh onal 
easy, the new morality sees things as so complicated _ function of Christian morality is to call self-interest into | of Europe, n¢ 
that moral judgment becomes practically impossible. question, deny it all theoretical justification, and con- conscious of 

The final category of moral judgment is not “right” or | demn it in practice? This is the moral theory. Strictly comparison: | 


“wrong ’—but “ambiguous.” 
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by these values. Hardly less plain is the fact that it 
cannot be. What, asked my journalist friend quite sens- 
ibly, has the Sermon on the Mount got to do with for- 
eign policy? Pacifism, for instance, may be a dictate 
of the individual conscience, but it cannot be a public 
policy. What then is the will of God for the nation- 
state? How and where is it to be discovered? There 
is no charter of political morality in the Scriptures. 
Must one, therefore, admit that all politics is simply 
Realpolitik—the selfish pursuit of national interest in 
a nicely calculated play of power to which ethical 
norms are irrelevant? 

The other two questions are consequent. First, is it 
not the historical fact that the nation-state acknowl- 
edges only one imperative, the dictate of national in- 


applied, it must assert that the nation is sinful and 
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guilty in all its actions, since they are never free of the 
taint of interest. 

Faithfully held, this theory requires that the nation 
should be called upon to transcend self-interest, resist 
its dictates, and act beyond them in a spirit of disin- 
terested altruism. Or, since this moral call would have 
the ring of nonsense in the field of politics, and since 
morality is not supposed to sound like nonsense, one 
could choose not to hold and apply the theory strictly. 
One could fall back on the position that self-interest 
is a legitimate motive for the nation, even though it 
is an illegitimate motive for the individual. Then the 
question is, in the name of what theory do you make 
this distinction? Is this to bridge the gulf between pri- 
vate and collective morality, or simply to fall headlong 
into it? 

The final issue is perhaps the most basic. It certainly 
is the most inclusive, since it spans all the prominent 
issues of the day—armaments, the politics of the Cold 
War, the economics and politics of the revolution of 
rising expectations. It is the issue of power. As far as 
the sheer fact goes, most Americans seem to have finally 
awakened to the central relationship between foreign 
policy and force. But the awakening was to a state of 
moral baffement and anxiety, insofar as it took place 
in the climate of moral opinion described above. 

In the climate of this moral opinion a cold breath 
of evil more than faintly emanates from the very words 
“power” and “force.” It seems to have been part of the 
American dream that this nation could go through 
history with clean hands by the simple Kantian expedi- 
ent described in Péguy’s genial phrase: “Kantianism 
has clean hands, because it has no hands.” Concretely, 
a nation’s “hands”, wherewith it shapes the stuff of 





history, are its instruments of power—military, economic 
and diplomatic power, together with the power of sheer 
presence and prestige. We have never wanted to have 
such hands, much less to get them dirty by handling 
ay history save our own. Our historic declaration was 
that power-struggles were for the “barbarous” nations 
of Europe, not for us. Now we have become suddenly 
conscious of our hands—that they are sinewy beyond 
comparison; that they are sunk in the affairs of the 
world; that they are getting dirty beyond the wrists. 
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At least we feel them to be dirty, and the feeling is 
one of guilt. The United States today is an imperialism, 
like it or not. And we like it so little that we are even 
unwilling to admit the fact. The cause of our anxiety 
is not that there has been little in our past political 
experience to teach us wisely to wield the instrument 
of empire, which is power. It is rather that there is 
nothing in current American moral theories to teach 
us the moral quality of power itself. The prevalent 
teaching is simply that power is evil. The teaching, in 
fact, is that the evil in human nature is precisely a 
will to power. The will is activated as the hand closes 
on the thing; at that moment innocence is lost, never 
to be regained. To be human is bad enough; but to be 
powerful is to be corrupt, with a corruption that in- 
creases with each increment of power. 

In what moral terms, therefore, is America to justify 
itself in its possession of power? And in what terms 
is America to justify itself to the world for its uses 
of its power? Can these hands be cleansed? Or must 
the scriptural phrase be inverted to read: Let him who 
is unjustified become still more unjust? The national 
straits are even more narrowed when one considers 
that the teaching says one further devastating thing. 
It says that to refuse to use power is to be “irrespon- 
sible,” and therefore to be more guilty yet. 


ONE THING COMES CLEAR 


These seem to be the basic issues involved in the 
current controversy about morality and foreign policy. 
I have found myself in a fog as I have listened inter- 
mittently, while cynics dispute with moralists, and 
political realists dispute with ethical idealists, and fun- 
damentalists dispute with “ambiguists” (I apologize 
for the barbarism, but I must have a descriptive term 
for this school of thought, whose favorite word is 
“ambiguity” ). 

Only one thing is clear. The real issue does not con- 
cern the moral quality of this or that element of Ameri- 
can foreign policy. The real issue concerns the nature of 
morality itself, the determinants of moral action 
(whether individual or collective), the structure of the 
moral act, and the general style of moral argument. 
One cannot argue moral issues until they are stated; 
but what are the terms of statement of the moral issues 
involved in foreign policy? One cannot come to prac- 
tical solutions until one has first formulated the relevant 
principles and also analyzed the factual situation in 
which the principled solution is to be practiced; but 
by what methods do you arrive at your principles and 
establish their relevance, and what is your analysis of 
the factual situation? As these issues are touched, or 
as they are avoided, the whole argument flies off in 
all directions. 

The proper bafflers are the ambiguists. Their flashes 
of insight are frequent enough; but in the end the fog 
closes down. They are great ones for the facts, against 
the fundamentalists, and great ones for “conscience,” 
against the cynics. They insist on the values of pragma- 
tism against the absolutists; but they resent the sugges- 
tion that they push pragmatism to the point of a rela- 
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tivism of moral values. My main difficulty, however, is 
that I never know what, in their argument, is fact and 
what is moral category (surely there is a difference), 
or where the process of history ends and the moral 
order begins (surely there must be such a point). 

When they undertake to describe the _historical- 
political situation for which policy is to be framed, one 
has the same feeling that comes on seeing a play by 
Sartre. No human characters are on the stage, only 
Sartre’s philosophical categories. So, in the ambiguist 
descriptions, the factual situation always appears as a 
“predicament,” full of “ironies,” sown with “dilemmas,” 
to be stated only in “paradox,” and to be dealt with 
only at one’s “hazard,” because in the situation “creative 
and destructive possibilities” are inextricably mixed, 
and therefore policy and action of whatever kind can 
only be “morally ambiguous.” 


MORALITY BASED ON A PARTI PRIS 


But this is to filter the facts through categories. So 
far as one can see by an independent look “out there,” 
the dilemmas and ironies and paradoxes are, like the 
beauty of the beloved, in the eye of the ambiguist 
beholder. They represent a doctrinaire construction of 
the facts in terms of an antecedent moral theory. And 
every set of facts is constructed in such a way as to 
make the moral verdict “ambiguous” a foregone con- 
clusion. 

The ambiguist rightly puts emphasis on the complex- 
ity of the situations with which foreign policy has to 
deal; no one could exaggerate the complexity hidden 
under the phrase, “the Cold War.” But does the fact 
of complexity justify the vocabulary of description or 
the monotonous moral verdict? It is as if a surgeon in 
the midst of a gastroenterostomy were to say that the 
highly complex situation in front of him is so full of 
paradox (“The patient is at once receiving blood and 





losing it”), and irony (“Half a stomach will be better 
than a whole one”) and dilemmas (“Not too much, 
nor too little, anesthesia”) that all surgical solutions 
are necessarily ambiguous. Complicated situations, sur- 
gical or moral, are merely complicated. It is for the 
statesman, as for the surgeon, to master the complica- 
tions and minister as best he can to the health of the 
body, politic or physical. The work may be done deftly 
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or clumsily, intelligently or stupidly, with variant de- 
grees of success or failure; but why call it in either 
case “ambiguous”? The philosophers of moral ambigu- 
ity will, of course, say that the ambiguity, properly 
speaking, is not in the political situation but in political 
man, who carries into politics the paradox, irony and 
ambiguous amalgam of virtue and corruption that reside 
in his own nature (or in the human “self,” as the 
ambiguists prefer to say, since they have a peculiar 
meaning all their own for the word “nature”). There 
you have it. 

In point of sheer method there is no reason why the 
ambiguist should not make use of a conceptual scheme 
to guide his analysis of political fact, and to furnish 
the terms for his statement of moral issues, and to de- 
termine the style of his argument in favor of his solu- 
tions. Every moralist does this. Every moralist has his 
concept of the moral order. All practical moral inquiry 
has theoretical presuppositions. Each moral theory has 
its own categories of statement and its own style of 
argument. And in the end every structure of moral 
doctrine and decision rests on a concept of the nature 
of man. 


NO PROGRESS HERE 


To this concept of man’s nature the critical argument 
comes back. The ambiguist indicts the fundamentalist 
and the secular liberal for their one-dimensional views 
of man. But he does not recognize that the same indict- 
ment recoils on his own head. He easily disposes of all 
the utopianisms, both “hard” and “soft,” that result from 
the one-dimensional fundamentalist and secular liberal 
views. He then spins an enormously complex analysis 
of the “real” nature of man in personal and political 
life. And at the end of it (this is the real paradox) 
he has again compressed the moral life of man into 
one dimension. Inescapably, beyond all help of divine 
grace—and even further beyond all help from human 
reason and freedom—the life of man, personally and 
politically, is lived in the single moral dimension of 
ambiguity. He who relishes irony should relish this- 
that the whole complicated argument against simplistic 
theories should result in the creation of a theory that 
is itself simplistic; that the smashing attack on the bright 
and brittle illusion of utopianism should win its victory 
under the banner of an opposite illusion that is marshy 
and murky but no less an illusion. 

I have outlined the argument about morality and 
foreign policy in a way to suggest that it is an intra- 
mural argument within the Protestant community. So 
it is. 

The question I have asked myself is, whether and on 
what terms it might be possible to me to enter the 
argument, as a representative of the tradition of reason 
in moral affairs. (It is also called the tradition of natural 
law; but the term “natural law” is so widely misunder- 
stood today that it gives rise not only to semantic 
difficulties but also to emotional antagonism. ) It might 
be worth while to essay an answer to this question i 
a later issue of AMERICA. 

(Part Two Next Week) 
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No More “Radicals”? 


Andrew M. Greeley 


( T THIS PLACE, complained the guidance director 
of a high school in a fashionable suburb, “we 
can’t even turn out a good juvenile delinquent. 

When the kids really get mad at us they manage to 

work up enough energy to throw some beer cans on 

the school lawn. Most of the time all they want to do 
is to worry about themselves.” 

It seems safe to say that in the long record of older 
generations complaining about younger generations, 
this was an historic remark. That juveniles are wild and 
uncontrollable is not a new charge, but that they are 
too staid is alarmingly new. Despite the press coverage 
given to rumbles in the streets of Manhattan (and, 
heaven knows, these are serious), and the beer and sex 
orgies each Easter at Fort Lauderdale, more sober stu- 
dents of the mores of youth are worried about the de- 
dine of enthusiasm and imagination in the younger 
generation. The now famous Jacobs report (Changing 
Attitudes in College, Philip E. Jacobs, Harpers. $3) 
makes quite clear that college radicalism is all but in- 
visible. The young people of the 1960’s may drink too 
much and may be much more relaxed about sexual talk, 
if not sexual morality, but at heart they are dyed-in- 
the-wool conservatives. To those who believe that it is 
the function of the young to dream dreams and to inject 
new life into a tired society, this is a disturbing situa- 
tion. 


ME A DO-GOODER?—ME AN ATHLETE? 


It is certainly no secret that there are not very many 
young Catholic radicals stirring up new ideas and new 
movements within the Church. The magazine Integrity 
is dead; Notre Dame’s Concord is dead; Friendship 
House, one hears, is looking for a new approach; the 
wllege YCS (Young Christian Students) is a pale 
shadow of what it was in its postwar years when re- 
taming GI’s infused great vitality into its projects. 
CISCA, which stands for Chicago Inter-Student Cath- 
dlic Action, has changed considerably since the days 
of Father Carrabine; the Catholic Worker movement 
lingers on, but no longer seems to inspire hordes of 
young enthusiasts; the labor movement has become 
institutionalized, and, one hates to say it, middle-aged; 
the YCW (Young Christian Workers) is struggling to 
fnd a substitute for the European class-conflict ideology 
Which it has abandoned; ACTU (the Association of 
Pk. GREELEY, author of The Church and the Suburbs 
Sheed & Ward, $3.50), here continues a discussion 
he began in “The Vanishing Hero” (Am. 12/12/59). 
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Catholic Trade Unionists) has no Communists left to 
fight. 

I have no desire to enter into an extended discussion 
of the merits (relative or absolute), the successes and 
the failures of these organizations. But it does seem fair- 
ly clear that they do not, by and large, attract too much 
interest among the high school and college graduates 
of the day. Groups of earnest young men, and even 
more earnest young women, may visit the headquarters 
of the movements that survive, but they are quickly 
swept up in the tide moving down the street toward 
suburban bliss. Perhaps the new radicalism will look 
considerably different than the old, but right now it 
doesn’t look like much of anything. 

The malaise which seems to have settled on the 
young people of the land is not at all limited to religion, 
politics and social problems. It seems to be a sickness 
which runs through their whole lives. One gets the 
impression that they are incapable of making a com- 
mitment to anything. 

Athletics provides a case in point. In the not-too- 
distant past, the Sunday afternoon softball double- 
header was a major summer social event in most neigh- 
borhoods. The players thought about and practiced for 
the game all through ‘the week. The friends, families 
and fans of both teams were on hand to lend vocal en- 
couragement to their stalwarts and, if the truth be 
known, to share the beer after the game. But today 
softball is a vanishing sport and the playgrounds are 
empty and silent on Sunday afternoon. Nor are the 
little-league graduates showing interest in baseball once 
they reach the teens. As one lad in an upper-middle- 
class Negro parish cynically put it, “Sure, if you buy 
the bases, the balls and the bats, line the field, organize 
the league, and come pick us up in the car, then we'll 
play—maybe.” Apathy knows no racial barriers. 

Unless I am mistaken, even basketball is attracting 
fewer young men than it did two or three years ago. 
The freshmen and the sophomores still play on summer 
evenings, but the older boys sit in their car and watch 
until dusk and beer-drinking time. It is even whispered 
that at South Bend a goodly number of students don’t 
really much care whether the football team wins or not, 
and don’t even seem to have time to attend the games. 

Sports are certainly not the most noble form of human 
activity, but if young people cannot arouse any enthusi- 
asm on that subject, it seems doubtful that they will 
be able to do so on any subject. 

A curious aspect of this disengagement is that young 
people are fully aware that the problem exists and is 
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serious. I have listened to many groups of college stu- 
dents engage in thoughtful and articulate discussions 
as to why their own generation does not seem to care 
about much of anything except beer now—and getting 
married and raising a family later. They are quite ready 
to admit that non-involvement is not a good thing and 
that somebody ought to do something about it, but 
they are not sure what. Their self-analyses are devast- 
atingly critical but not very fruitful. They speak of the 
complexity of the world, the vast number of things they 
must do in their lives, the absence of clear-cut chal- 
lenges and great crusades, the disillusionment from two 
wars in fifteen years, the materialism of the world 
around them. But they seldom come away from such 
discussions with any desire to stir out of the lethargy 
which seems to grip them. 

Rarely, if ever, does anyone maintain, as one young 
man (a potential radical, no doubt) did, that the prob- 
lem is human selfishness, which is much easier to prac- 
tice in our affluent society than at any other time in 
human history. Nor do they respond with any anger 
when someone bluntly attacks their indifference. They 
take a few neat notes, applaud politely, ask some in- 
telligent questions and then wend their way back to 
their comfortable homes. 


A DISENCHANTED GENERATION 


It is fashionable to blame our current prosperity for 
the complacency of the young. Business cycles are con- 
venient explanations of almost any phenomenon. What 
could have been attributed to the depression twenty 
years ago can now be blamed on prosperity. Certainly 
it is difficult to be greatly upset when our stomachs 
are full—and perhaps a bit too full. However, it is also 
possible that part of the cause is a deficiency of the 
human spirit and not merely the abundance of material 
comforts. 

The younger generation are a very cynical and dis- 
illusioned lot. Even though the business community has 
been back in political favor for seven years and has 
recovered much of the public favor it lost in the 1930's, 
our sophisticated youth still feel that the business world 
is a harsh, amoral jungle where only the strong and 
dishonest can hope to get ahead. They have heard too 
often that business is a “rat race” to believe differently. 
They realize that they have to come to some sort of 
terms with this “rat race” if they are going to earn a 
living, but they are none too joyous about such com- 
promises. Under these circumstances, it is small wonder 
that they worry about “security” in their jobs. 

Whatever novelty and freshness organized labor may 
have had before the 1950’s has been effectively blighted 
by the McClellan Committee and its bright young coun- 
sel. The young cannot help but feel that there is not 
too much to choose from between Hoffa and Beck, on 
the one hand, and the tycoons of big business on the 
other, except that the latter speak better English and are 
more attractive personally. 

What McClellan did for labor, the McCarthy and 
Kefauver hearings, plus two sets of televised conven- 
tions, did for politics. A- generation trained by its par- 
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ents to view politics and politicians with grave suspi- 
cion found nothing in these events to contradict their 
suspicions and much to confirm them. 

Patriotism has become a joke. Few young people 
who have read of the abject cooperation of some Korean 
prisoners of war with their Chinese captors dare to 
think they would do anything different. When our ene- 
mies of fifteen years ago become our loyal allies of 
today, and our “noble Russian friends” of 1944 become 
the hated foes of 1960, the younger generation may be 
pardoned for commenting that “patriotism is bunk.” 
You have to put in your two years—or six months if 
you have connections—and that is the end of that. 

Even social reform has become something which does 
not seem very attractive. America is really a battle. 
ground, we are told, on which various veto groups (to 
use Reisman’s term) compete with each other in the 
legislative and judicial branches of government for 
rights and privileges. Why should the young crusade 
for racial justice, why should they open store-front 
missions in the Negro ghetto, when the, smart lawyers 
of the NAACP will win the battle in the dignified halls 
of the Supreme Court. 

This vision of American society is wrong, of course, 
but it is not all wrong. It represents one aspect of our 
world, but not the whole picture. However, it would 
be a mistake to underestimate the disillusionment of 
the young or the soundness of their reasons for it. Few 
may grow beards (or pony tails) and claim to be “beat”, 
they will not “cut out” of society in any such spectacu- 
lar fashion. Rather, they will make their peace with 
the grimy world around them, squeeze from it all the 
happiness they can, and hope it does not explode while 
they are still alive. As for the social and human prob- 
lems the world faces, they did not make these problems 
and see no reason why they should unmake them. 

If anyone is inclined to dismiss this attitude as child- 
ish and self-centered, let him attempt to prepare a 
detailed answer to it on rational grounds and with con- 
vincing arguments. Of course, there are supernatural 
arguments against such an attitude, but unselfish charity 
is not more noticeably popular today than it has been 
in the past 2,000 years of Christianity. 


REASONS FOR ALARM? 


It might be objected against this rather pessimistic 
view that young “radicals” were never a very large 
group and that even in our own sophisticated day a 
few of them manage to survive. Both statements are 
true, but they do not alter my main contention. The 
difference between the youthful enthusiasts of today 
and those of twenty years ago is not merely that the 
former group may be relatively smaller; rather, the 
difference is that the radicals of a generation ago had 
a much more sympathetic audience among their peers 
and were able to command the intermittent support 
of a good-sized group of moderately enthusiastic fellow 
travelers. The radicals of today have no such advantage. 

The vanishing of youthful radicalism is rather more 
serious than might appear at first. The Catholic Church 
in America has made notable gains in the past two 
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decades. The spiritual and social accomplishments of 
the last twenty years are fairly impressive—as last sum- 
mer’s mammoth Liturgical Week shows. Nor does there 
seem to be much danger that they will be erased. 
However, the threat is not the destruction of progress 
but the loss of thrust. As Adlai Stevenson has hinted, 
the “mainspring” might be broken. The high water mark 
may have been reached. There may be, to switch meta- 
phors once again, no one to hand the torch on to. 
Radicalism is not a good in itself. It becomes virtuous 
only when it is directed at the proper goals and in some- 
thing like the proper manner. I am not arguing for an 
uncontrolled radicalism for its own sake. Nevertheless, 
when a society fails to produce a sizable number of 
young people who are passionately aware of the differ- 
ence between the way things are and the way they 
should be, then that society is in grave trouble. The 
young cannot be blamed if they are not enthusiastic. 


But the society from which they spring can most cer- 
tainly be blamed. 

What can be done to remedy this situation? Precious 
little, one fears. It is said that Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr. 
has developed a theory that radicalism, like prosperity, 
comes in cycles, that we have three or four years to 
wait for a new radicalism to appear on the scene and 
that in the intervening years we should concentrate 
on “qualitative” radicalism (or liberalism, to use Mr. 
Schlesinger’s word) instead of quantitative radicalism. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Schlesinger is right and that 
his unseen Hegelian hand will bring some fresh young 
enthusiasm to our blasé country. Until then, there seems 
to be nothing to do but encourage whatever manifesta- 
tions of youthful enthusiasm we encounter while we 
realize the tremendous environmental pressures even 
a very wild young radical must face in these dawning 
days of the 1960's. 





Belfast Breakthrough 


FKoin McKternan 


URIOUS THAT our seats in the Circle of Belfast's 
C Empire Theatre should have been near the door 

with its red-lettered warning overhead: “No Way 
Out.” Curious, because Sam Thompson’s brave play 
Over the Bridge that we were there to see is a significant 
breakthrough in the invisible censorship that stifles free 
discussion of Belfast’s ulcerous political and religious 
problems. 

Belfast is an anomaly in the modern world, an anach- 
ronism in the Commonwealth. Here Shake Hands With 
the Devil was banned for months—until the Establish- 
ment discovered that the film would hardly convert 
the good burghers into members of the Irish Republican 
Army. Here part two of Ed Murrow’s “Small World” 
was banned, because in the first part, shown on televi- 
sion the preceding week, Siobhan McKenna, tilting with 
Noel Coward, had suggested that the I. R. A. might 
have a case in regarding Northern Ireland as a part of 
Ireland to be recovered for the nation. The play Over 
the Bridge was accepted and cast by the state-subsi- 
dized Ulster Group Theatre, and then it was rejected 
by the directors just as rehearsals were beginning. 
“Political pressure,” poet-critic Louis MacNeice called 
it in the London Observer. “Siobk>nitis,” author Sam 
Thompson wryly called it. “It is the policy of the direc- 
tors of Ulster Group Theatre to keep political and reli- 
gious controversies off the stage,” the chairman of the 
Group Theatre directors said. 





Pror. McKiernan, who is studying this year in Ireland, 
is chairman-designate of the Department of English 
at the College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Whether seen as a victory for a free stage or as a 
rebuff to the political Establishment, the suppression 
of the play had raised the matter to the level of a cru- 
sade. Small wonder, then, that the opening night (Jan- 
uary 26, 1960) was the most exciting one Belfast had 
ever seen. Critics in greater numbers than usual—and 
from farther away—as well as a good muster of police, 
uniformed and not, attested to the importance of the 
occasion. The theatre, completely booked out, crackled 
with anticipation. The cast, at least at moments, seemed 
under an undue strain. At the play’s end, after a pro- 
longed ovation, there may have been relief in the 
author’s quiet curtain speech: “I don’t see any dead 
bodies lying about.” 


INDICTMENT OF BIGOTRY 


“The pattern of all Belfast life is to be found in the 
shipyards,” a character in Over the Bridge observed. 
The play dealt with that pattern which, with its latently 
vicious political and religious sectarianism, is also the 
pattern of Northern Ireland as a whole. But the play 
has a far wider relevance. Its plea that people have 
genuine respect for one another, gathering authority 
from vocabulary, tone and incident, will earn Sam 
Thompson sympathetic acceptance in New York, Lon- 
don or wherever the play goes next. 

Thompson “has made this play his ‘J’accuse’,” the 
Observer wrote, “and what he is accusing is religious 
bigotry, primarily Protestant bigotry. . . .” But the play 
is more than that. It is an attack upon that particular 
form of religious outlook nurtured in Northern Ireland 
which, seeing political questions in religious symbols, 
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justifies in religious cant the most elemental violations 
of “Love thy neighbor.” 

The play’s basic situation is brought to a focus by the 
terrible death and maiming that a mob of shipyard 
workers inflict with chains and bolts upon two of their 
fellows. The trouble starts in the irresponsible religious 
bickering of Archie Kerr (Protestant ) and Peter O’Boyle 
(Catholic), two men who had been signally important 
in the union’s long struggle for better conditions. It 
becomes a feud fanned by the “rabble-ists” who hover 
over the Belfast body politic. (No one seeing this play 
can fail to think of the part currently being played in 
real life by the Ulster Protestant Action group—the 
analogue is too strong. ) 

An explosion, rumored to have been the work of the 
I. R. A., fuses the religio-political hatreds. Catholics, 
with the instinctive sense of self-preservation that the 
Belfast situation develops in them, absent themselves 
quietly in order not to have their presence interpreted 
as a provocation in se. (This past summer, when the 
U. P. A. was holding anti-Catholic shipyard rallies, 
Catholics followed the same course.) Peter O’Boyle 
rebels against this I. R. A. labeling; he sees it as a vic- 
timization of the Catholic workers. He reports for work. 
Slowly throughout the morning hatemongers harden 
Protestant passions into a battering ram that will breach 
even the bulwarks of union brotherhood. The men were 
not unaware that Peter had been one of the chief build- 
ers of that brotherhood. The awful horror of the situa- 
tion is brilliantly converged in Peter’s hysterical recog- 
nition of what has happened: “Even men I knew kept 
staring at me... .” 


MOMENT OF HORROR 


For his own safety, Peter is isolated in the foreman’s 
office during the lunch hour. Here Peter undergoes his 
passion. He is visited by the devil, if you will, in the 
form of one of the provocateurs. He is counseled by his 
foreman, by his shop steward, by his other union officers 
—all Job’s comforters. Peter, though half-hysterical at 
the thought of what he may have to face, of what he 
may be abandoning his wife and children to, will not 
have religious vigilantes take away his right to work. 
Desperately he clings to hope in reason, friendship, 
union brotherhood. 

The minutes tick away the lunch hour, and with them 
slip away the friends of other days who wash their 
hands of this man’s imprudence. Then, in a splendid 
piece of dramaturgy, the aged Protestant labor leader, 
Davy Mitchell, says that if O’Boyle goes out to his work- 
bench, he will not go alone. “When that horn blows,” 
Mitchell says, “I'll take my place beside my mate.” It is 
an effective respite, a plateau of tension; Mitchell is 
universally admired and respected for his sacrificial 
dedication to the men’s interests. 

The horn calls the yard back to work. O’Boyle and 
Mitchell walk out of the office to their workbenches. 
There is a moment of dreadful silence, and then an 
appalling roar as the mob beats its victims—the one, 
Davy, to death; the other, Peter, into insensibility and 
near death. Like the death of any innocent victim, this 
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terrifying outcome has a purifying effect. It is a martyr’s 
expiation. Protestant bigotry is fully atoned for in the 
free-will holocaust of the Protestant labor leader. The 
play, therefore, is hardly an indictment of Protestant 
bigotry. ln fact, as the play is presented, hidden in its 
justifiable criticisms of religion—and in the dénouement 
wherein humanist rather than religious idealism urges 
the catharsis—may be a suggestion that Belfast will find 
its way out only after it abandons its present 17th- 
century political-religious identification in favor of a 
secular humanism. 

“Do you consider the religious violence motif a little 
dated?” I asked the author the morning after his great 
success. 

“It could happen tomorrow,” he said, “if a time bomb 
went off in Belfast.” 

Acceptance of the play hardly justifies sentimental 
optimism that Belfast can take down its “No Way Out” 
signs, but one may hope that freer discussion will pre- 
vail and will solve as severe a nexus of problems as 
any modern state faces: the highest unemployment in 
the United Kingdom; the anti-Catholic attitude of the 
state itself; the military campaign of the I. R. A., now 
entering its fourth year, to recover for the rest of the 
nation the six counties wrested away in 1920 and formed 
by Westminster into a separate Government of North- 
ern Ireland. 

His next play, Sam Thompson told me, will deal 
further with religion in Belfast. He spoke with the 
authority of 25 years’ experience in the shipyards, and 
he spoke with utter sincerity. If he can continue to 
analyze his contemporary scene, the people of Ireland 
and elsewhere will be in debt to his courage. “I wanted 
to be fair,” he said. He has been fair. His play is an 
indictment of all tyranny—religious, political and fra- 
ternal. And at the heart of the play glows a fervid 
Christianity. 





Against the Words of War 


The music of this spring resounds through words 
that mock infinities of time and men. 
Long before Andromache knew, on fields 
beyond the mirror of my mind, men had come 
to know the price of war. Who is the victim? 
Who the slayer? Speak. Speak of it 
for I hear only the sound of my fears. No calm > 
of spring rescues me. 
Where is the spot 

to begin, to renew, where life means more 
than this? The trees expand, the crocus trails 
along the wet moss lawn, and in the air 
faint birds dip in rhythm, against the calls 
of men to arms. 

We are the victim, slayer 
each, yet spring comes lovelier than ever. 


Mary ANN Mac NEIL 
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Bible Reading in Public Schools 


Ernest F. Roberis 


N SEPTEMBER 16, 1959, a three-judge Federal 
O Court ruled unconstitutional a Pennsylvania 

statute requiring daily reading of ten verses ot 
the Bible in public schools, together with the recitation 
in unison of the Lord’s Prayer. The result of this case, 
if it is sustained by the U. S. Supreme Court, will be 
to add yet another tier of judicial brick and mortar to 
the “wall of separation” being erected between religion 
and public education. The end result will be to expur- 
gate the very notion of God or of a Supreme Being, 
other than as an historical phenomenon, from the world 
of public education in the United States. 

The petitioners in the present 


of his senior year he renewed his objection, but after 
“discussing the matter” with the assistant principal, he 
returned to his home room; for the rest of the year he 
remained in class during the reading and prayer. 

The suit was filed near the end of the boy’s senior 
year, and by the time the trial took place he had been 
graduated from high school. Thus, the only objector no 
longer had grounds to complain, since he was now out 
of school. Indeed, the court explicitly held that, as to 
him, the suit was moot. The court might have been 
expected to dismiss the suit for lack of a justiciable con- 
troversy; instead, it maintained jurisdiction and pro- 

ceeded to strike down the statute 





case were the parents of three 
minor children attending public 
schools in Abington Township, 
just north of Philadelphia, while = 
respondents were the township = 
itself and the public school off- = 
cials. The parents were challeng- 
ing a law enacted by the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature just eleven 
years ago, in March of 1949. That 
law requires daily readings from 
the Bible and recitation of the 
Lord’s Prayer in public schools. 
The grounds of the petitioners’ 
claim of unconstitutionality were 
twofold: namely, that the statute “established” religion 
on the one hand, while on the other, it infringed upon 
petitioners’ “free exercise” of their religion. 

Petitioners were members of the Unitarian faith, and, 
at the time their suit was filed, all three of their children 
were attending public schools. Interestingly enough, 
neither the petitioners nor their two youngest children 
had ever objected to the school authorities about these 
alleged “religious practices.” In fact, one of the younger 
children had on occasion volunteered to take turns read- 
ing from the Bible. The only objector was the oldest 
child, who first dramatized his objection during his 
junior year in high school. At that time he read from 
the Koran during the Bible reading, refused to stand 
during the recitation of the Lord’s Prayer, and finally 
asked to be excused completely from what he termed 
the “morning devotions.” For the rest of the year he 
waited out the first few minutes of each school day in 
the office of the school’s guidance counselor. At the start 
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Dr. Roserts is an associate professor in the Villanova 
University School of Law. 
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Religion in America 


Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof. ... . 


First Amendment to the Constitution of = 

the United States 
We are a religious people whose institutions = 
presuppose a Supreme Being. = 


Mr. Justice Douglas, Zorach v. Clauson, 
843 U. S. 306, 313 (1952) 


MMM 


on constitutional grounds. 

The court quickly concluded 
= that the statute oppugned the 
= law of the land since it “estab- 
= lished” religion: 

In our view, inasmuch as 

the Bible deals with man’s 

relationship to God, and the 

Pennsylvania statute may 

require a daily reminder of 

that relationship, that stat- 

ute aids all religions. 
= Not only was the statute bad 
= because it aided the cause of 
religion generally, but “inasmuch 
as the ‘Holy Bible’ is a Christian document, the practice 
aids and prefers the Christian religion.” Alternatively, 
while establishing religion, the statute was also held 
to interfere with the free exercise of the petitioners’ 
religion. This was so because a nonbeliever could not 
suffer in silence and remain unaffected. Thus, “the 
argument made by defendants that there was no com- 
pulsion ignores social reality and the forces of social 
suasion. .. .” 

It would seem, therefore, that even the practice of 
excusing all objectors was not enough to justify the 
reading and prayer, since in the mind of the court the 
more general practice itself would subtly coerce ob- 
jectors not to object, but to sit and be brainwashed. 

Within the current context of judicial interpretation, 
the statute is probably unconstitutional in that it re- 
quires a particular holy book to be read and a particular 
prayer to be recited within the public schools. This, for 
example, goes much further than the nondenominational 
Regents Prayer recently upheld by a State court in 
New York. That prayer says simply: “Almighty God, 
we acknowledge our dependence upon Thee, and we 
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beg Thy blessings upon us, our parents, our teachers 
and our country.” 

Writing about this decision in AMerica (10/17/59), 
Robert F. Drinan, S.J., dean of the Boston College Law 
School, observed: 

But the allowance of such a prayer is at least a 
symbol of the government's reliance on God and 
its trust in His guidance. The abolition of prayer 
would be another erosion of the unique harmoniza- 
tion of interests which has always characterized 
the relationship of government and religion in the 
history of our nation. 


While the different degrees of sectarianism involved 
in the two cases makes it easy for a lawyer to draw 
distinctions between them, the reasoning put forward 
by the Federal Court in Pennsylvania casts doubt even 
on the Regents’ Prayer. This is true because, in explain- 
ing what the establishment of religion means, the court 
asserted that “inasmuch as the Bible deals with man’s 
relationship to God, and the . . . statute may require a 
daily reminder of that relationship, the statute aids all 
religions.” The same could be said of the Regents’ Pray- 
er, the very essence of which is a reminder of this rela- 
tionship. As to the fact that no child in New York is 
compelled to recite or even attend the prayer, this 
“ignores reality and the forces of social suasion.” In 
striking down the Pennsylvania statute, therefore, the 
Federal court used language so broad that, if applied 
to the Regents’ Prayer, it would condemn it as well. 


WILL THE SUPREME COURT OVERRULE? 


The Pennsylvania court was composed of two Federal 
district judges and the chief judge of the U. S. Court 
of Appeals for the Third Circuit. It may be safely 
inferred that this array of judicial talent is not given 
to using language loosely. It may be further inferred 
that in deciding the case these judges attempted to 
apply the law as they felt the U. S. Supreme Court 
would apply it, for it is axiomatic that judges do not 
enjoy being reversed. Thus, there is considerable evi- 
dence that in some minds at least, and very keen minds 
at that, the Supreme Court is ready to expurgate prayer 
from the public schools, including even symbolic, non- 
sectarian prayer. 

In terms of the law, the question turns on the inter- 
pretation of the First Amendment. On this point, how- 
ever, there is considerable Supreme Court language in 
both directions. In the McCollum case, for instance, 
where the use of school property for religious instruc- 
tion was condemned, Justice Frankfurter observed: 


Separation means separation, not something less. 
Jefferson’s metaphor in describing the relation be- 
tween Church and State speaks of a “wall of sepa- 
ration,” not of a fine line easily overstepped. . . . 
It is the court’s duty to enforce this principle in its 
full integrity... . 


But in the Zorach case, wherein the court upheld the 
principle of released time for religious education, Justice 
Douglas took a more pragmatic approach: 


The First Amendment, however, does not say 
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that in every and all respects there shall be separa- 
tion of Church and State. . .. That is the common 
sense of the matter. . . . Otherwise the state and 
religion would be aliens to each other—hostile, sus- 
picious and even unfriendly. . . . A fastidious atheist 
or agnostic could even object to the supplication 
with which the court opens each session: “God save 
the United States and this Honorable Court.” 


Thus, the Federal court in Pennsylvania seems to 
have reasoned that, apart from the released-time pro- 
gram, the Supreme Court is ready to strike down State 
statutes relative to prayer in the schools. In this regard, 
Fr. Drinan has observed: “One can sense that the 
struggle over the orientation of the public schools has 
hardly commenced” (Am. 10/3/59). Indeed, in discuss- 
ing this famous case, Leo Pfeffer in The Liberties 
of an American (Beacon Press, 1956) has argued that 
the Zorach decision was only a stopgap, a strategic 
retreat from the complete wall-of-separation approach 
caused by an unprecedented public uproar after the 
McCollum decision. The lesson that Mr. Pfeffer would 
draw from this is simply that “the court’s civil-liberties 
decisions cannot be far in advance of the articulate 
opinion of the community.” It would seem that some 
persons now believe that articulate opinion has ad- 
vanced to the point of condemning all forms of prayer 
within the schools, so that the time is ripe to raise 
the point again by way of litigation. 

In order to keep the problem in perspective, it should 
be remembered that these lawsuits, seeking as their 
end the complete expurgation of prayer in the public 
schools, are brought, in the main, by articulate pres- 
sure groups. Few indeed are the parents who have the 
financial resources, much less the inclination, to make 
a Supreme Court case out of their opposition to such 
prayer. The seriousness of the problem can more readily 
be grasped by reflecting that Abington Township is 
currently considering the appropriation of a $20,000 war 
chest with which to finance an appeal to the nation’s 
highest court. Since such great resources are being 
gathered, it is obvious that the game is for very big 
stakes. What is involved here is not simply the discom- 
fiture of a nonbeliever or a member of a very small mi- 
nority, but the philosophic underpinnings of the entire 
system of public education. 


IF SECULARISM TAKES OVER 


The present advocates of a very broad reading of the 
no-establishment clause will not be satisfied until the 
concept of a Supreme Being is eradicated from public 
education. 

If successful, this drive will have two results. First, 
as Fr. Drinan observed, “the public school, by being 
noncommitted, is in fact committed to the unimportance 
of being committed.” Second, it is no coincidence that, 
when a God-centered system of values has been de- 
stroyed in the public schools, the vacuum will be filled 
by tenets of anthropocentric humanism. In short, this 
is a battle for control over the minds of children i 
their formative years, and it is being fought in terms 
of constitutional litigation. Whereas Justice Douglas 
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Publishers of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CATHOLICISM 


This is 











the book... 


the unforgettable book that a 
beloved Bishop, a world-famous 
photographer, and a celebrated 
writer have created together as a 
magnificent Easter gift to all America. 


FULTON J. SHEEN 


takes us on a personally conducted tour of 
the ancient glories of pagan and Christian 
Rome ...from the Catacombs and the 
Colosseum to the Forum and the Vatican... 
in a word-and-picture pilgrimage that 
brings marvelously to life the storied Roman 
treasures of archaeology, religion and art. 


KARSH OF OTTAWA 


one of the world’s masters of the camera, 
photographs Bishop Sheen and his 11-year 

old grandnephew as they explore together the 
ruins and monuments and grandeur of ancient 
Emperors and conquerors... as they experience 
together, at St. Peter’s and in an audience with 
Pope John XXIII, the spiritual heritage that 
Rome will forever represent to the world. 


H. V. MORTON 

one of the world’s great travel writers, describes 
the pilgrimage of the Bishop and the boy in words 
that summon forth from the very stones, trees and 
fountains of Rome the living presence of the past. 


¢ More than 50 full-page Karsh photographs, including 
some in full color. Introduction by Bishop Sheen. 
Uniform in size with This is'the Mass. Just published. 
Imprimatur. $4.95 





The historical origins of Christianity 


as revealed in two exciting new books 


The Book of Mary It Began on the Cross 


The Quest for the Historical Mother of Jesus The Historical Sequel to the New Testament, A.D. 39-155 
Henri Daniel-Rops’ inspired record of the search By Guy Schofield. The exciting story that starts 
for all the facts known about the Virgin Mary. where the New Testament ends. A gripping narra- 
Illustrated with renowned paintings of Mary in tive of the early Church in decadent Rome. Illus. 
full color. Imprimatur. $4.95 $5.00 


The perfect oif¢ The Catholic Bible in St. Peters’ Edition #707904 1a gist box s27.95 
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At all bookstores, HAWTHORN BOOKS Beacon 
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observed that “we are a religious people whose institu- 
tions presuppose a Supreme Being,” the trend now set 
in motion by certain articulate pressure groups implies 
that “we are a people whose public institutions pre- 
suppose the ascendancy of secular humanism.” 
Catholics for their part cannot remain aloof behind 
the bulwark of their parochial school system. They 
are an integral part of the community, and the shaping 
of the minds of that community's future constituents 
must be of vital concern to them. The future belongs 
either to the advocates of cooperation between the state 
and religion or to the militant secular humanists. In that 
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The Heart in the Understanding of Dogma 


THE BOOK OF MARY 

By Henri Daniel-Rops. Transl. from the 
French by Alastair Guinan. Hawthorn. 
224p. $4.95 


It is a tribute to the laity that the Cath- 
olic Book Club has chosen this volume 
as its March selection. If the choice 
means that many Catholics are ready 
for the mature kind of discussion that 
this book provides, for example, about 
the Immaculate Conception and the 
Assumption, a happy day has dawned. 
The CBC board should know what it is 
doing; besides Fr. Gardiner, AMERICA’S 
literary editor, it includes four laymen 
who certainly know books and certainly 
know the laity. 

Daniel-Rops, a member of the 
Académie Frangaise, obviously has pro- 
found knowledge of Scripture and 
biblical studies, an acquaintance with 
ancient texts and patristic work, and 
familiarity with modern spiritual writ- 
ing. From one point of view his book 
might be called an essay in the devel- 
opment of dogma. Theologians will 
acknowledge that he knows what he is 
talking about, and general readers will 
find that they can follow him. There is 
today a remarkable growth in biblical 
and theological interest among lay peo- 
ple, and this book will help it along. 

All readers will be grateful that the 
author is also a gifted writer and 
humanist. Daniel-Rops can turn from 
penetrating study of Mary’s virginity 
to vivid pictures of the kind of kitchen 
she would have had in her Palestinian 
house and the kind of clothes she would 
have worn—all this without any foun- 
dering in sentimentality. 
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The author’s cultural attainments are 
so broad that occasionally readers will 
need footnotes to acquaint them with 
details of things he refers to, and Al- 
astair Guinan provides them. It is espe- 
cially helpful to have those footnotes 
when Daniel-Rops comments on works 
of art in connection with the develop- 
ment of devotion to our Lady through 
the centuries. 

In a real sense the book could be 
called a most interesting and sensible 
treatise on the apocrypha, those early 
imaginative elaborations on the text of 
Scripture. Daniel-Rops rightly devotes a 
great deal of space to these curious 
works. Some of them are much like his- 
torical novels in their elaboration of the 
Gospel stories; some of them played a 
useful part in the intellectual develop- 
ment of the early Christians. Daniel- 
Rops discriminates carefully between 
the rubbish and the gold in them. 

The book provides lengthy passages 
from the apocrypha in a supplement. 
Readers will be entertained and _ in- 
structed, and sometimes appalled by 
passages from the so-called Gospel of 
Pseudo-Matthew, the Infancy Gospels, 
the History of Joseph the Carpenter and 
others. In the comments on these works 
this reviewer found only one misstep in 
the scholarly guide’s work. The History 
of Joseph the Carpenter shows us the 
soul of Joseph being carried into heaven 
while his body remains on earth, in- 
corrupt, to await the return of Christ in 
glory. From this detail Daniel-Rops says 
we may gather that at the time this 
book was drawn up “the traditional be- 
lief in the assumption of our Lady was 
already established and was thus made 


struggle, articulate and forceful thinking, serving as 
a guide to judges and lawmakers alike, will be of the 
utmost importance. So far, the most articulate and 
forceful voices have been heard from the camp of 
anthropocentric humanism. It may be time, therefore, 
for Catholics to emphasize that the no-establishment 
clause does not necessarily establish anthropocentric 
humanism as the official religion either—a fact often 
forgotten. This situation provides a unique opportunity 
for articulate Catholics to serve the cause of religion in 
general and, at the same time, the cause of sound 
democratic ideals. 


an object of imitation.” Curious, indeed! 
The Book of Mary would be a good 
gift for a Protestant friend. The chap- 
ter “Mary in the Early Church” shows 
that the place accorded to Mary was 
quite small in early Christian worship; 
that defenses of dogmatic truths about 
Christ were the cause of Christians ac- 
quiring better understanding of Mary's 
divine maternity and her virginity; that 
Mary’s virginity was the safeguard of 
the faith at the time of the early here- 
sies; that little by little there appeared 
in Christianity signs of special devo- 
tion to Mary. The next chapter, “The 
Heart in the Understanding of Dogma,” 
is, for both Catholics and non-Catholics, 
an enlightening summary of the valid 

development of Marian dogma. 
WALTER M. ABBOTT, s,J. 


Idea of a College 


EDUCATION AND WISDOM 
By George N. Shuster. Harper. 146p. $3.50 


George N. Shuster, former president of 
Hunter College, has had an impressive 
career in public service. His has been a 
voice listened to with wide respect in 
America, and he has often spoken, with- 
out hedging yet without stridence, of 
moral significance and of the religious 
dimension of life. That his audience 
has included the fellowship of schol- 
ars is attested by the titles of the journ- 
als in which some of the essays of the 
present volume first appeared: Sewanee 
Review, Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society, American Schol- 
ar, Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Sciences, Daed- 
alus: Journal of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences. 

In the addresses this volume includes, 
whether the immediate audience was 
the freshmen at Hunter or a gathering 
at a church-related university, Dr. 
Shuster’s style combines the grace and 
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DALI—Christ of St. John of the Cross 


Inspired by a sketch of Christ Crucified which the great Spanish 
mystic St. John of the Cross executed, Salvador Dali has painted what 
has now become the most widely accepted and spiritually rewarding 
crucifixion scene in contemporay art. 
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KENNEDY—Sacred Heart 


First prize winner in a nationwide contest sponsored by the Apostle- 
ship of Prayer and Xavier University, Janet Robson Kennedy’s 
“Sacred Heart,” executed in a one-color brown wash, has steadily 
grown in widespread acceptance due to the strength and dignity of 
the compassionate face of Christ. 
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2 important new books 
on Christianity 
in today’s world 


FREE SPEECH 
IN THE CHURCH 
by KARL RAHNER, S.J. 


in this honest, original and searching 
book Father Rahner analyzes the func- 
tions, scope and limitations of public 
opinion in the Church. Especially note- 
worthy is his opinion that contemporary 
Catholics are developing a truly adult 
capacity for criticism and discussion— 
a capacity which, he believes, will help 
the Church to meet the challenges of 
our times. $2.75 


CITIES IN CRISIS 
by DENNIS CLARK 


The modern metropolis —a_ headless, 
often heartless, urban-conglomeration 
—has created shattering moral prob- 
lems for the Church and all Christians. 
Dennis Clark, of the Committee on 
Human Relations for the City of Phil- 
adelphia, does much more, in this new 
book, than examine the problems’ na- 
ture and extent. He undertakes to blue- 
print a realistic course of action for 
overcoming them. $3.50 


Published by the Winner of the Thomas 
More Medal for "the most distin- 
guished contribution to Catholic pub- 
lishing in 1959." 


a SHEED & WARD 
64 University Place, New York 3 
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blown to kingdom come because of 

some resolve to end the debate 

about power powerfully, before 
the American university has a fair 
chance to talk about whether man 

is immortal. Not that a faculty 

resolution on the subject would be 

particularly reassuring. But at 
least if I were a young, inquisitive 
person, I should prefer to be slain 
on such a tremendous scene after 
having weighed all the evidence 

concerning my survival. It seems a 

pity to deprive the fledgling 

American intellectual of that op- 

portunity. 

Two charming essays in this volume 
were addresses to Hunter College fresh- 
men. One of these includes a stirring 
account of the trials, the commitment, 
the achievement involved in becoming 
a college teacher; it sets the faculty on 
a deserved pedestal, and ends with 
thanks to the faculty for attending the 
convocation. Reading this, one college 
administrator smiled and asked himself: 
“Genteel payola in the groves of 
Academe?” 

CuHaARLEs F. Donovan 


A Kind of Couple 


CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE 
By Jean de Fabregues. Transl. by Rosemary 
Haughton. Hawthorn. 109p. $2.95 


Catholic teaching on the nature and 
purposes of marriage has probably be- 
come the most controversial religious 
issue in the Western world. While ad- 
justing to a highly industrialized urban 
environment, our traditional family sys- 
tem underwent profound changes in 
structure, function and meaning. Al- 
though still maintained as an indispens- 
able social institution, marriage tends 
to be viewed in its merely human di- 
mensions, without supernatural refer- 
ents. This desacralization of marriage 
is to be expected, of course, in a cul- 
ture that defines human destiny only in 
secular terms. 

The author of this book (vol. 54 of 
the Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of 
Catholicism) is well aware of the cur- 
rent climate of opinion. Basing his ap- 
proach on an analysis of human nature 
considered in all its dimensions, he dis- 
cusses the purposes and laws of mar- 
riage in their relation to the fulfillment 
of Christian love. His strong insistence 
that the Church’s teaching renders ex- 
plicit and defends the essential exigen- 
cies of human nature and love is timely 
and well stated. Many modern views not 
only deprive love and marriage of their 
supernatural character but positively 
pervert their meaning because they are 


based on a misconception of basic hu- 
man needs. The teaching function of 
the Church in this regard is to remind 
us that love and marriage can achieve 
their purposes only to the extent that 
they respect the nature of man as de- 
signed by the Creator. 

While the treatment of the ends of 
marriage is generally competent, the 
author, like many of his contemporaries, 
experiences some difficulty in reconcil- 
ing the primary and secondary ends, 
This problem reflects a rather amazing 
inability to discover the formal, specify- 
ing note of marriage considered as an 
institution. The controversy over the 
priority of ends in marriage could never 
have arisen if the participants had asked 
how a married couple differ from every 
other human couple—brother and sister, 
mother and son, etc. Married couples 
are distinguished precisely because their 
contract places them in a reproductive 
status. Hence their mutual service and 
perfection (secondary ends) must 
necessarily be defined in terms of their 
status. This remains true whether they 
reproduce or not. 

Although the author understands the 
sacramental nature of marriage, when 
insisting that marriage is by nature a 
sacred institution, he makes several con- 
fusing statements. For example, he 
quotes Leo XIII’s encyclical Arcanum 
to the effect that “the sacrament of 
marriage exists among both believers 
and unbelievers.” Leo XIII merely 
stated that it was a sacred rite. The 
author states that the Church makes 
marriage a sacrament. Catholic doctrine 
maintains, however, that Christ is the 
author of the sacraments; they are chan- 
nels of grace because He made them so, 
The footnote on page 69 about infertile 
periods during the menstrual cycle is 
quite unscientific, while the footnote on 
page 80 is misleading both in its de 
scription of the grounds for nullity and 
in its inference that the Church never 
annuls an existing marriage bond. 

This work includes many useful and 
inspiring passages. However, since it 
appears to be the only volume devoted 
to marriage and the family in the pro- 
posed encyclopedia, it must be judged 
quite inadequate. 

Joun L. THomas, SJ. 


WITH LOVE AND LAUGHTER 
By Sister Maryanna, O.P. Hanover House. 
213p. $3.50 


This is vocation literature of the high- 
est type. Sister Maryanna does not 
describe the religious life in detail, nor 
does she analyze her reactions to it. 
Rather, she recounts highlights of her 
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FROM THE FOLLOWING TITLES 
CHOOSE ANY 2 SELECTIONS FOR $2.98 


LIST PRICE 
@ This Is Rome 
by Sheen-Morton-Karsh ............. $4.95 
@ The Book of Mary 
by Henri Daniel-Rops ...........+.. $4.95 
@ The Catholic Viewpoint on Education 
by Neil G. McCluskey, S.J. ......... $3.50 


© Dual Selection (Count as one) 
American Catholic Crossroads 
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The Bride 

by Daniel Berrigan, S.J. ............ $3.50 
@ The Frozen Revolution 
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Catholic Book Club 


a service of the Editors of AMERICA 


offers new members 


THIS IS ROME 


A Pilgrimage in Words and Pictures 


Conducted by FULTON J. SHEEN 
Described by H. V. MORTON 
Photographed by KARSH 


Hawthorn Books List Price $4.95 


and 
any title listed at left for only 


*2.938 


_ name and address on the insert card will introduce 
you to the book bargains of the Catholic Book Club, the 
oldest club of its kind in this country. 

Three world-famous figures combined their talents to pro- 
duce this beautiful book. Bishop Sheen planned this pilgrim- 
age as an introduction to the Rome he loves for his young 
grandnephew. Karsh of Ottawa accompanied the Bishop 
to make the magnificent photographs. H. V. Morton has 
brought his intimate knowledge of the city into a text which 
illuminates both the photographs and their subjects. 

You may begin your membership in the Catholic Book 
Club with Tuts Is Rome plus one of the free bonus selec- 
tions listed at left at the small cost of only $2.98. 

You will also receive a free subscription to the CBC News- 





letter, in which the monthly selections are described in ad- 
vance by expert reviewers. You are free to accept or reject 
any selection. You are not required to take a fixed number 
of books, and you may cancel your membership at any time. 

Mail the CBC membership card today. See for yourself 
how much thé Catholic Book Club has to offer you. 
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Catholic Book Club 20 cast 45th street. © New York IF, N.Y: 
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thirty years’ experience as a Dominican 
Sister of St. Mary of the Springs. Any 
one of the 19 chapters may be read as 
a separate essay. The all-pervading 
atmosphere of “love and laughter,” how- 
ever, binds the essays together. 

Sister Maryanna’s accounts of every- 
day occurences and her occasional briet 
explanations of vows and rules are writ- 
ten with simplicity, directness and free- 
dom from lecturing. It is disappointing, 
therefore, to find undisguised sales 
technique, with even an appeal to the 
security angle, at the very end of the 
book. This seeming afterthought is un- 
doubtedly directed to anxious parents 
of potential postulants. It is hard to be- 
lieve that it is really the author’s own 
idea. Sister Maryanna writes poetry and 
much of her prose has a poetic quality. 
It would be more appropriate to her 
style, therefore, to have omitted the 
last two chapters of the book, even 
though she says many good things in 
them. 

In the final chapter, Sister Maryanna 
assures her readers that even though 
there is great happiness in the religious 


to 


#10 


life, it is not all “sweetness and light.” 
She quite rightly will not guarantee that 
every Sister will find duplicated in her 
life the experiences related in this book, 
“since all our lives, even within the 
framework of the vows, have their in- 
dividual differences.” 

The book is not only a genuine pic- 
ture of a way of life; nearly half of it is 
also a delightful travelogue. The first 
chapter, describing her childhood ex- 
periences with the Sinn Feiners during 
the early "Twenties, when the Irish Re- 
publican Movement was sweeping New 
York City, is truly a gem. 

SIsTER MAry RAnsoM, S.C.N. 


THE CHRISTIAN MESSAGE AND 
MYTH: The Theology of Rudolf Bultmann 
By L. Malevez, S.J. Newman. 215p. $4.50 


In 1941 Rudolf Bultmann, professor of 
the New Testament at the University 
of Marburg, wrote a little work on the 
need and the manner of reinterpreting 
the New Testament for our generation. 
A violent and widespread reaction fol- 
lowed, nor has the end appeared even 


Education may be described as the 
process whereby the older people in a society 
pass on their total way of life to their 


children. When this process absorbs years of the 


students’ lives and employs 

millions of persons and astronomical sums 

it becomes more important than ever 
evaluate reflectively the culture that is being 
transmitted and to determine as reasonably 
as possible the goals and the content: of 

the school experience. 


JESUIT STUDIES 


WORK AND EDUCATION 


THE ROLE OF TECHNICAL CULTURE 
IN SOME DISTINCTIVE THEORIES OF HUMANISM 


John W. Donohue, s.}. 
xi + 238 pages, $4.00 


Loyola University Press 


8445 North Ashland Avenue 
Chicago 13 








now, as anyone can verify by consult- 
ing recent biblical journals from a num- 
ber of countries. 

While seeking to make the Bible 
meaningful for his contemporaries, Bult- 
mann found that men today, because 
of their scientific outlook, reject the 
Scriptures as “mythological.” In answer 
to this objection he suggests that we 
peel off the “myth,” i.e., the nonessen- 
tial covering, and retain only the sub- 
stantial core of the message. Some 
critics have claimed that Bultmann 
thus makes the Christian faith entirely 
subjective. 

In the volume under review—ably 
done into English by Olive Wyon—Fr, 
Malevez, professor at the Jesuit philo- 
sophical and theological College of St. 
Albert, Louvain, presents an excellent 
critique of Bultmann’s Entmythologis- 
ierung (“demythologizing”). He dis- 
cusses the meaning of “myth,” tesa 
the influence of Heidegger’s existential 
philosophy on the Marburg professor, 
explains the interpretation of the Sav- 
ing Event, and finally subjects the en- 
tire theory to the verdict of tradition. 

Fr. Malevez is more lenient than 
many critics, but in the final analysis he 
concludes that Bultmann’s demytholo- 
gizing would remove such fundamental 
doctrines as the Incarnation, the Res- 
urrection and the sending of the Holy 
Ghost. 

Fr. Malevez has also given in this 
book a rapid survey of modern Prot- 
estant and Catholic positions on several 
points of biblical interpretation. The 
book could serve as a model for future 
contributions to the interfaith dialogue, 
because it exhibits fine scholarship and 
sympathetic understanding of another's 
position. Joun J. CoL.ins, SJ. 











































NORMAN ROCKWELL: My Adventures 
as an Illustrator 

By Norman Rockwell. Doubleday. 436p. 
$4.95 











Well, let’s face it—this ain’t no book for 
the intelligentsia. It should be fairly 
obvious to all that Norman Rockwell is 
a highly realistic illustrator and an ex- 
treme sentimentalist in his subject mat- 
ter. This he admits early in the book 
when he says he paints life “as he would 
like it to be”—thus the happy, all-Amer- 
ican kids; the benevolent grandfathers; 
the white-haired, Spry-type grand 
mothers; the fresh, innocent, healthy 
young couples. 

But in this verbal autobiography- 
told to his son Tom—Rockwell undoubt 
edly assumed that he would find a ready 
market among the Saturday Evening 
Post faithful. Keeping this in- mind, he 
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-_ ; A highly original study of the Catholic Irish immigration, 
| boa > unique in that it deals not only with the Catholic Irish immi- 
Amma < grants in Ireland, but also with the effect that their influx had 
thesll S on American life, religious, cultural and political. Illustrated 
ros —_ with eight pages of photographs and sixteen line illustrations 
ealthy - in the text. $6.50 
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Schools and Colleges 


emanate Beene ee 


Maine 





ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE 


On Sebago Lake in Maine 


Four-Year Liberal Arts College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
Degree in liberal arts, elementary 

and secondary education 
20 miles from Portland 

For information address: 
The Registrar, Box E. 


NORTH WINDHAM, MAINE 





ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Franciscan Fathers 

A small 4-year liberal arts college for men. 
B.A. degree. Majors in six fields. Glee Club, 
dramatics, discussion clubs. Athletics: base- 
ball, basketball, soccer, tennis, swimming, 
boating. Spacious campus on Maine coast. 
Less than two hours from Boston. Tuition, 
fees, board and room: $1365. Catalog. 

Dir. of Adm., 595 Pool St., Biddeford, Me. 





New Jersey 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 





FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Teacher and Secretarial Training 





COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the 
Sisters of Charity 


Convent Station, New Jersey 





New York 





Good Counsel 
College 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New Yerk 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


B.A. and B.S. degrees. Standard courses in 
Arts and Sciences, pre-medical, journalism, 
teacher training, secretarial studies, fine 
arts. Beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


Forty Minutes from New York City 





MARYMOUNT 
COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees. Pre-Medical. 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music. 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 7lst Street, New 
York 21, N. Y. 


Also in Quebec City, Canada, Paris and 
Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y. Fifth Ave. and 
84th St., New York 28, N. Y. Address 
Reverend Mother. 





Pennsylvania 


Gwynedd-Mercy 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


180-acre campus 20 miles from Philadelphia. 
Courses leading directly to careers: general 
business; secretarial; medical secretarial 
laboratory technician. Liberal arts prepara- 
tion for transfer to senior college. Music and 
art. 2 years . A.S. degrees. Activities. 
sports. Affiliated with Catholic University. 
Write for catalog. Sister Mary Joan, Dean, 
Box A, Gwynedd Valley, Pennsylvania. 
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left nothing to the imagination. We 
read that F. Scott Fitzgerald was a fa 
mous novelist, that Thomas B. Costaiy 
is an historical novelist and that the 
Hofbrauhaus is a Munich beer garden, 
Apparently Rockwell believes that his 
readers never read anything before, and, 
in this case, it’s just possible that he 
is right. 

During the early parts of the book 
the reader must wade through many g 
“golly” and “gee,” nostalgia, apple pie, 
antimacassar, one turn of a century, 
etc. Rockwell’s memory-eye for detail 
hasn’t dimmed one bit; he still remem. 
bers the size of the model stand (5’ by 
5’) from his days at the Art Students 
League. This may be fine in a cove 
illustration, but it tends to impede a 
written narrative. 

All is not entirely lost, though. Post 
addicts and Rockwell fanatics will um 
doubtedly be interested in the descrip 
tion of how a Rockwell cover is wrought, 
from idea hunting through models, pho- 
tographs, references, sketches, changes, 
worry, to final rendering and shipment, 

Tom ENGELHARDT 





THE THIRD VOICE (20th Century 
Fox) is a modestly budgeted thriller of 
the elaborately planned murder-for 
profit school. Laraine Day, the executive 
secretary and discarded mistress of a 
self-made and generally obnoxious finan- 
cier, schools her accomplice (Edmond 
O’Brien) so that he can engage in a 
temporary long-distance impersonation 
of the employer after they have mur 
dered him. Despite hair-raising difficul 
ties and unforeseen circumstances, the 
impersonation very nearly succeeds, 
What finally foils the scheme is unex- 
pected enough but not very credible, 
and, as a matter of fact, nothing in the 
picture quite lives up to the bizarre and 
fascinating’ opening sequence. In its 
highly specialized class, however, it is 
unusually good at generating and sus 
taining emotionally unengaged sus 
pense. [L of D: A-III] 


HOME FROM THE HILL (MGM) 
sounds like lurid sensationalism in syt- 
opsis. It begins by introducing an East 
Texas leading citizen and man of prop 
erty (Robert Mitchum) whose wile 
(Eleanor Parker) has not lived with 
him, though they occupy the same 
house, since the time she discovered her 
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husband had fathered an illegitimate 
gon, The discovery came before her own 
child was born. When the picture opens, 
the legitimate son (George Hamilton) is 
19, and the estrangement between the 
parents has grown steadily worse be- 
cause of the father’s undissembled taste 
for extracurricular wenching. (Or per- 
haps the estrangement is cause and the 
wenching only effect.) 

Having gotten the tangled sex rela- 
tionships of one generation explained, 
the film momentarily gets off that sub- 
ject. The father and an obviously su- 
perior, altogether likable hired hand 
(George Peppard)—who, of course, 
tums out to be the unacknowledged 
legitimate son—join forces to make a 
man of the younger lad in the nonsexual 
gnse of the word. The high light of 
this indoctrination course, one of the 
high lights of the picture, is a wild boar 
hunt. However, the bucolic note is dis- 
spated and history begins to repeat it- 
slf in the next generation. 

The son and heir gets a local girl 
(Luana Patten) pregnant under circum- 
stances designed to reflect as little dis- 
gedit as possible on either of them. 
Out of pride or misguided altruism, the 
girl refuses to name the baby’s father 
or press her claim on him. Instead, she 
acepts the illegitimate son’s offer of 
marriage. To make the ironic cross- 
purposes complete, the girl’s unstable 
father (Everett Sloane) jumps to the 
aroneous but understandable conclu- 
sion that his daughter has been the vic- 
tim of the most notorious seducer in the 
region. In the melodramatic finale, 
Mitchum is destroyed because of one 
sin of which he was not guilty. 

Strangely enough, the picture fre- 
quently seems better than the synopsis 
would indicate. For one thing, it is ex- 
cedingly well directed by Vincente 
Minnelli, who succeeds in maintaining 
aconsiderable degree of taste and moral 
perspective in his handling of the plot. 
He succeeds, as well, in achieving an 
authentic regional flavor with the help 
of the color and wide-screen produc- 
tion, Also, the characters in the story 
bom larger than the highly colored 
events in which they are involved, 
tulher than vice versa. Robert Mitchum, 
for example, has never been better than 
he is here as the complex husband- 
father and solid-citizen profligate who, 
for all his faults, has undeniable stature 
aid human dignity. 

The performance that does most for 
the picture, however, is that of the ille- 
fitimate son as played by screen new- 
comer George Peppard. Despite his un- 

ate heritage and cogent reasons 
for being warped and bitter about his 
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lot in life, this youth has developed into 
a first-rate human being, and young 
Peppard’s expert characterization pro- 
jects virtue most attractively. 
[L of D: A-IIT] 

Morra WALSH 





SHAKESPEARE IN HARLEM, pre- 
sented at the 41st Street Theatre by 
Howard Gottfried and Robert Glenn, is 
billed as a theatrical portrait by Lang- 
ston Hughes and James Weldon John- 
son. The production, directed by Mr. 
Glenn, was apparently meant to be a 
chiaroscuro of life in the nation’s largest 
and most widely advertised Negro com- 
munity, as reflected in the poems of two 
outstanding Negro authors. 

As fairly diligent readers of Aframeri- 
can literature know, Johnson observed 
Negro New York in wider perspective 
than Hughes, and he had a more ma- 
ture point of view. Shakespeare in Har- 
lem does not represent his colored New 
York as faithfully as it reflects the 
picaresque Harlem that has always been 
the major concern of Mr. Hughes. 
Johnson’s contribution describes the re- 
ligious roots of Negro culture in Amer- 
ica, while Hughes articulates the soul 
of the race yielding to the blandish- 
ments of the world, the flesh and the 
devil. Johnson’s poems are distillations 
of the Negro spirituals; Hughes gives 
us the melancholy of the blues. Blended 
or, more accurately, spliced together, 
they make incandescent theatre. 

Since they are not clearly identified 
in the playbill, some performers who 
deserve at least honorable mention must 
remain unnamed. Happily, the versatile 
Fred O’Neal is easily recognized, and 
his eloquence as one of God’s trombones 
is an indelible experience. 


MADAME LAFAYETTE. One of the 
prominent characters in the Blackfriars’ 
current production is General Lafayette, 
Washington’s friend and aide; others 
are Robespierre, the last “strong” man 
of the French Revolution, a priest and 
two nuns who have been driven under- 
ground by the excesses of revolutionary 
terror. Lafayette, a hero in American 
eyes, appears as a hunted man who, if 
Robespierre’s minions had laid hands on 
him, would have been marked for the 
guillotine. The story begins while the 
terror is at its virulent peak, shortly be- 
fore Napolean snuffed out the revolu- 
tion with “a whiff of grapeshot.” 





Notices 


25 cents per word 
Payment with order 











ALTAR CLOTHS — Imported, exquisitely 
hand-embroidered, made to order to fit 
your altar, and other beautiful embroidered 
Altar Linens. Church Linens by the yard 
including crease-resisting Alb Linen. Mary 
Moore, Box 394M, Davenport, Iowa. 





IRISH BOOKS. Beleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalogue. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope — a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Sniall contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 








STATUES. Every kind of religious statue and 
painting done to order. Reasonable. ST. 
BENEDICT STUDIO, Westport, Conn. 





WANTED—Your renewal may be due now— 
or overdue! This is a good time to renew 
and make sure that AMERICA keeps coming 
. you every week of the year. Renew to- 

ay! 








ICON AND BOOK SERVICE 
RUSSIAN CENTER - FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 
New York 58, N. Y. 


Easter Cards—Russian Icon 12 for $1.00 


Russian Novogrod Metal Cross, 11” x 4’ $7.00 
Books—Three Byzantine Saints $2.90 
After Nine Hundred Years, Congar $4.50 


Council of Florence, Gill $7.90 
Byzantine Missal (proper) 


wis 
Icons — 30 Assorted Small Prints $1.00 
4 Laminated Small Prints $1.00 
20 Postcard Prints $1.00 
3 Laminated Postcard Prints $1.50 
1 Laminated Large Print $1.95 


Send for our New Spring Catalogue 








The famous shop 
for Catholic Books 


THE 


NEWMAN 
BOOKSHOP 


Catholic books, Prayer books 
and Bibles—all languages. 
We can supply all books 
reviewed or advertised in 
America. Catalogs available. 
For Mail Orders: Westminster, Md. 
226 N. Liberty Street — Baltimore 1, Md. 
901 Monroe St., NE—Washington 17, D. C. 
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Catharine Hughes, the author, has 
given us a play which makes a sidelight 
on history a suspenseful drama. There 
are discernible flaws in the play, how- 
ever, and they may as well be men- 
tioned at once. Your observer's over-all 
criticism is that the feminine slant of 
the play is too obvious. Adrienne La- 
fayette, as the title of the play suggests, 
is the central character, and naturally 
she is shown in the most sympathetic 
light. The General himself, however, is 
a prig, while Madame de Simiane, his 
extramarital girl friend, is a radiant per- 
sonality. That seems to be giving the 
feminine characters the best of it. 

Miss Hughes knows how to create 
virile male characters when she wants 
to. Robespierre appears more human 
and more ruthless than he does in his- 
tory, and the underground priest is ex- 
pertly carved. Citizen Sanson, in his 
earlier appearances, is a precious dra- 
matic cameo. 

Michael Kray’s faltering direction is 
too urbane for the good of the play. 
The apparent intention of the play is to 
portray conjugal fidelity in the face of 
danger. Mr. Kray has diluted danger 
with gentility by giving the play a draw- 
ing-room mood. 

Allan Kerr’s setting, a dusty cobbler’s 
shop with a concealed room for hiding 
fugitives, partially restores the presence 
of peril that is lacking in Mr. Kray’s 
direction. Aside from Mr. Kerr’s con- 
tribution, Madame Lafayette has _ its 
own integrity as a drama of marital love 
and loyalty to faith undaunted by the 
threat of death. 

THEOPHILUs LEwIs 


THE WORD 


My eyes are ever toward the Lord; for 
He shall pluck my feet out of the snare. 
Look Thou upon me, and have mercy 
on me, for I am alone and poor. To 
Thee, Lord, have I lifted up my soul; 
in Thee, my God, I put my trust; let 
me not be ashamed (The Introit of the 
Mass for the Third Sunday of Lent). 





The word [ntroit, a significant liturgical 
term, comes from a Latin verb mean- 
ing to enter, to go in, to begin. Of 
the Introit as it exists in our present 
Mass the eminent Fr. Pius Parsch de- 
clares flatly that it is “merely rudi- 
mentary . . . hardly intelligible. Like a 
fossil, it is embedded in the Mass, only 
a reminder now of that once dramatic 
celebration of the Mass in which the 
people took such active part.” 

The only better thing (in the same 
category) than watching a parade is 
to be in the parade. Let it not be 
thought that perceptive people march 
in a parade in order to be perceived 
or seen or admired; that motive may be 
present, but it is secondary. An intel- 
ligent and vital man joins a parade in 
order to play a real part, in order to 
participate in the presumably important 
and significant event which the parade 
celebrates. 

A ritual ecclesiastical parade is a pro- 
cession. Holy Mother Church, in her 
deep wisdom, has always loved proces- 
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HELP LEAD THE AMERICAN NEGRO TO 
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sions; in her liturgy she calls tor thep 
repeatedly. It is a pity, as well as a mis 
take, that the contemporary Catholi 
tends to be shy about walking in, 
sacred procession. Actually he loves jt 
as every normal man loves a parade 
and the Catholic certainly ought to hay 
some insight into the key truth that, 
procession is a meaningful thing. Oy 
doubtful friends the Communists ar 
shrewdly crazy about parades. That j 
why they use them—with music, sing. 
ing, floats and all kinds of display—w 
frequently. 

On solemn occasions, which wer 
frequent, the ancient Mass was pre. 
ceded by a splendid procession from 
some appointed meeting place to the 
particular church which had _ bem 
liturgically selected as the sacred locak 
for the solemn Sacrifice that day. This 
church was called the station; today’ 
station, for example, is the Roman 
church of St. Lawrence Outside-the. 
Walls. Now the special point is that 
this procession to the church of the day 
was not an exclusively clerical affair, 
Everybody—to employ a modern, highly 
accurate expression—got into the act 

It is universally recognized that 
nothing is more natural and more gen- 
uinely helpful in the context than that 
men should sing as they march. For 
their processions our Christian ancestors 
naturally sang the songs which ow 
Lord and our Lady and John and Peter 
and Paul and all the Apostles had sung 
—the Psalms. A particular psalm was 
chosen, always with an eye to the sta- 
tion or feast of the day, for the pro- 
cession of that day. It is the truncated 
and fossilized remnant of that proces 
sional psalm that makes the Introit of 
our modern Mass. 

The attentive Catholic, even while 
he misses the entrance-parade of old, 
may yet find a double profit in the 
Introit. The sentiment expressed—joy, 
compunction, praise, petition, conf 
dence—may be accepted as the theme 
and precise spirit of this Mass. In ad 
dition, the Introit may always serve 
remind us, as we recall the sacred pr 
cession which it once accompanied, d 
the fundamental liturgical ideal and 
expectation of personal, individual, vo- 
litional participation in the entif 
sublime Action. Except on Palm Sut 
day, there is no longer a ritual proces 
sion which we can heartily join.. Thea 
let us as heartily bring these bodies and 
minds of ours to a most reverent and 
attentive and sincere participation @ 
the higher reality which, thank God 
we do and always will have—the Hol 
Sacrifice itself. 

Vincent P. McCorry, $} 
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